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“WHAT Is IT, EYRE?” 


A REBELLIOUS STEP-DAUGHTER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
“An, Wyberg!” sald one man, meoting 
pore: in “the street, “have you heard the 
news?” 


“What news? Any fresh dynamite explosion, 
or disaatiafaction In the Colonies 1" 











ADRIENNE §4ID, SOFTLY; “ WHY HAVE YOU SPENT THE NIGHT ALONE!” 


“ Poor child! She has done pretty much as 
she chooses lately, and I think Lytton has been 
absurglly indulgent; but of course that will be 
ended no thers are not usually too 
fond, and they have a way of weaning a man’s 
heart from his children,” 

“That is an unkind thrust, Sutton, bat I'm 
afraid in too many cases true ; still, Eyre Lytton 
fs nob a man to be twisted round a woman’s 

however dearly he may love her.” 


finger, 
‘Therein lies my hope for the youngsters ; but | 





‘At Brussels, She was liviog with Lay 
Carisbrooke, Most probably she is the daughter 
of some poor curate or impecunious officer. 
However, we shall judge the nicety of Lytton’s 
taste and the wisdom of his choice when we 
meet the lady. He deserves to be happy, for his 
first marriage was a complete sacrifice of seli,” 

“So IL suppose. I'm sure I wish him joy. 
He's « good fellow, and deserves it,’ 

And with that they parted. 

The evening came, and the nurse had dressed 


I think he should have chosen » woman of | the two younger children, Archie and Totty, and 
maturer years, The new wife is reported to be | led them to the drawing-room with strict in- 


scarcely twenty-one.” 


“Well, at thirty-six a man fs not old, and | 


junctions not to play or tumble their clothes, 
because “the new mamma would not love them 


Lytton {s handsome and courteous enough to | if they went to meet her in an untidy state.” 


win any woman's heart. Who fs she!” 


| Then she started in search of Miriam, whilst the 


* A ledy’s companion, I believe, Her ma‘den | little ones pressed their faces to the window an? 


pame was Burne—Adrienne Burne.” 


looked out with large, round, wondering eyes. 


“The Christian name sounds French, and a | She found the girl (who was fourteen) standing 
trifle outlandish, I should have thought, too, | in front of a pier-glass, regarding herself with 


gag might have found » wife in his own rank. | 


ere did he meet her?” 





loomy eyes, and a heavy frown on her handsome 


8 
| browr. 
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“Oh Miss Mirlam, what ‘ove you been doing? 
Those are your ma’s jewels.” 

wy a w it, and J shall wear them, so thet 
Mra, Ly? shall not have them, Mamma 

always said they were to be mine,” 

‘But, my dear, she would be grieved if you 
went sgainat the master’s wishes; aud you 
should call the new mistress ‘ ma,’ because she’s 
your good fe as wife.” 

‘© T won't,” with sudden passion. “She is nod 
my mother, and I hate her.” 

The nurse tifte i her hands In shocked surprise. 

‘Oh, Mise Miriam! You shouldn’t eay that, | 
I'm afraid you're on'y laying up a rod for your 
»wn back, 

“Ab! if ehe dare touch me!” And the} 
sudden clenching of the small hands, the owingus 
flash in the dark eyes, told a atory, 

** Dear, dear!” cried the nurse, losing patience, 
“J can’) think whose uwature you've got—not 


your pa’e, and cerbair!y not your ma’s. 
the de arest gentlest zoul- ’ 

**T quite remember that, "the girl anewered, 
with an odd sort of dignity, “and I should haye 
been mistress here, Paps had no right to bring 
a stranger home, or a second wife, because he 
has daughters,” 

‘* Yes, Miss Miriam, but when the daughters 
marry your paps w ald be a very lonely man,” 

The young girl turned away impatiently. 

‘©You are looking very far into the future,” 
ahe sald; and went from the room downstairs, 

“Ah!” said the nuree, under her breath, 
“bub Mre, Lytton will have a hard time with 


She was 


her. Since the news came she’s just like one 
possessed of a davll. She is euch an odd, old 
child, too,” 


It was growing late, and the March evening 
had cloced In when Eyre Lytton. an@~hls, young 
wife arrived ab the Manor, The windows were 
ablaze with light, and at one ctood two: little 
fcrma which the father easily recognised, 

“Looky” ~he said, a fond lightin his eyes, 
“the little ones are waitiag welcome you, 
But I don’t see Miriam.” 

‘* There is a girl in the bac kground,” the bride 
answered, aud she fs oddly dreeved.” 

Mr. Ltt ‘s face flushed vexedly, but he 
answered, '‘ Miriam is a etrange girl, and you 
will try nod e regard her as an ordinary child.” 

The you wife clung about him, a dia 
shadow of re upou hen face, 

‘ My dear,” ele said, earnestly, your children 

kbeito meas my very own, Heaven helping 
=a you ball never have cause to reproach me.’ 

He bent and kiseed the pale face, the sweet 
lips, which respondedt pasefonately to his, ‘My 
dear, I have perfect trust ia you, and I know 
that you will be good to poor May’s children, I 
know, too, that I shall never have to acknow- 
ledge myself deceived in or by you.” 

He could uot see the added pallor of her face, 
or the strange expreseion in her wonderful grey 
eyes, or he might not have felt so sure that his 
confidence was well-placed. The carriage stopped 
at the door before there was time for further 
speech, and as he assisted her to alight two emall 
figures darted down the steps, and two young 
voices cried, ''Papa, dear paps,” and. childish 
drms clung about him with warm, embracing, 
and keen delight. He held his son by the hand, 
and lifted Totty to a seat upon his shoulder, 

* These are the litile ones, Adrienne,” 

She stooped and kiesed the boy, who lifted eyes 
like hia father’s to hers, and moved by a sudden 
{mpulse she caught hia to her,— 

“My dear! you must try to love mamma very 
fondly, because already she loves you.” 

Then she took Totty from Mr. Lytton, and 
the little four-year-old child nestled close to her 
with Instinctive trust. S» carrying her, Adrienne 
Lyiton entered her husband’s home, and seeing 
her tenderness to the little ones the hcusskeeper’s 
heart was comforted, 

‘he bride paused in the hall, whilst her hus- 
banc introduced the servants to her; the light 
fell {ull upon the small, pretty figure, the pale, 
proud face, and lit up the depths of her grey 
eves bat the pretty housemaid thought to her- 
éeit,— 

“She ia not lovely—she is scarcely more than 
passable,” 


But when. she epoke or smiled—sh ! then, at 
least, the male part of the establishment — 
ber “ beautiful,” much to pretty Jane's dis m aa 

“Where is Miss Miriam?” question 
Lytton, somewhat angrily, and the nurse volun- 
teered the Information that she was in the 
a ete 

© Come, Adrienne | we will go toher-> perbaps 
she ia shy and afraid to meet you, Now, give 
me the-child, she is too heavy for you to carry.’ 

“No, Eyre, let her stay with me? I am 





| strong, and I cannot begin too early to teach her 


to love me,” 


So they went up together, and as they entered 


the room Miriam rose from a chair to meet them. 
She allowed her father to kiss her cheek, then 


stepmother, Shy! no, that word certainly could 
nob be applied to her with apy truth ; ehe hada 
certain half-weird dignity and a composure 
thoroughly strange to girlishnees, 
This is your new mother, Miriam; for my 
sake you will be good and obedient to her.” 
She bowed coldly to Adrienne, but did ‘not 


eaid, a trifle sharply, — 


diamonds. Oirls do nob wear them, and with 
your plain brown merlmo they are not’ ‘only 
incongruous, but absurd.” 

The handsome brows contracted, 

* They were mamma's, and she gave them to me, 
I thought I had a perfect right to wear them; 
but perhaps you do not like them because they 
remind you of her?” 

There was such covert malice fn her tone, such 
evident hate in her eres, that Mr, Lytton grew 
sick with fear for hig’ wife’s future bappiness ; 
but Adrienne put out band,— 

* Archie and ‘Totty diepowsd to like me,” 
iwhe ald, with her bewildering smile, “ Won't 
you join them ead so make me happy?” 
beers to kiss the girl; bat NMiriaa drew 


“T never make attvances 
“ Miriam!” ‘orled, nit igtien, ony a Adrienne 





Bie tev Math ah ate sh an he 

avgry, Eyre, we sha t 
irteokeitutin oat gry ary’ and 
| whilat ‘tha?tears filled her pretty eae, “Kit is 


natural you should at first dislike your 
aticcersor,”” 


Then, placing Totty upou » couch, dib’went | 1° 
away to change her travélliing drese for 
soft cream one,-In which tee ghia 
** he liked her best.’ 


children, rose as she re-eutered the drawiog-rd6m 


kissed ft tenderly. 

'* May your home be very dear to you, and may 
no shadow ever darken your life,” 

The shining eyes lifted to hte were full of 


gratitude and love, and the small hands went up 
1 


to embrace him, 

“ Eyre! dear Eyre! if ever I shall grieve you, 
you must try to forgive me, for the sake of my 
devotion —to remember that first and lant my 
heart is yours,” 

No presentiment of coming woe troubled Me 
peace, or stirred his soul to an uneasy sense of 
the instability of all iy the hopelessness of 
trast, the bitterness of lo 

He passed his arm abot the little figure and 
led her to the, dining-room., She bluehed and 
looked confused a moment, as she took her-seab 
at the head of the table; and he, sitting oppo. 

site, laughed.tn a happy, whole-hearted way, 

There was no cloud between theri—at least 
he saw nove. No doubt of her truth had come 
to sicken his soul ; and yet the time was nob far 
distant when they two should sit preclsely as now 
but with an awful gulf between them, which 
would seem Impaseable. 

Yet no man deserved happiness. more than 
Eyre Lytton, for he had, in a measure, sacrificed 
himeelf to save the life of a girl who bad fallen a 
haplegs victim to her love for him, 

Hte was nob more than twenty when May 
Treecourt, an helress, and the destly-loved 
child of her parents, met him, and, to use the 
post’s words, “ fell into a swooning love of him,” 





bent her dark eyes and frowning brow upon her. 


speak, and, vexed by her manner, Mri Lyteom 
“I shall be pleased if you will take off thoae 


Her husband, who had etayed behind wath’ tie 
and taking the mignon face between his hands 


Oi this he v was ‘utterly tnconseious, and = 
certainly blameless cf reais to walpaper 
He was a thoughtfal youth, too, and Wont te 
say that he had neither time nor inclination for 
“love-making,” anid perhaps his very indifference 
served to Taille the gentle girl to deeper 
passion, 
he Shen felt it” wae Wopeleas, AHA" FSh sould tot 
break the bonds which held her; and. when she 
heard Eyre had decided to juin a Saorell part ty 
whose object waa to mee the wiids 
Africa, a deep melancholy fell upon ig 

Tn vain her peng “68a to tsa wk nd 
by day the pretty c w ti . lue 
eyes sadder and more ne ont the doctors shook 
their heade over her, and preceribed for ber but 
their prescriptions availed nothing. At Jast the 
unhappy mother besought her to place confidence 

in her, saying she was convinced some secret 
trouble was wearing her away. 

Then May, with macy tears and blushes, con- 
fessed her unrequited and the mother caught 
her ia her arms and sobbed with her, sayiog her 
‘child was good snough and lovely enough to win 


‘any man's 
Thab she told her husband all, and 
Lamers pee inti! she cried in 










” ree 
E.R eV ne ee 
Yes,” be anew a des bie 
Nips ley eerie 
aah dat et not leave him till I 
ve 
at, dear, if he shosld, refuse !—and 
yous hes never esse preference 
tor, oY encouraged her to. tellers he 
tether at all; A ae you know her 


become town cage ca the shame of 
kil her. 


She will die if things remain os they are,” 

..Trescourt eaid, desperately, Sead feunnct 
sit by and ie oa va wasting away, and make no 
¢ffort to save her, 


So he had out, and walked to the Manor, 
Eyre was at oe received him with some 
eurprise, bu & composure and courtesy 


beyond his years, He Pars sag him, =" 

to know how he could serve him, addin 

ne Mica Trescourt was better. Then : caer, 
imple old man. burst at once into his story, much 

tot e confusion of the youth, and implored him 

to marry May, adding, 

ah ture you will be good to her, and klnd- 

poke, Iam rich, even richer tha 

sd eave my daughter's 


“Mr, Treecourt,” he sald, 
deceive you in nothing. If I marry y: 
I epoil my nyt net a fe nod, prey tales gett 
ae rh ote pre 
mises 0 wakel calli bake sottiog oe with 
my decision. I have enow aie s gad shoul 


and many ofthe! Ws FP ooci should 
Miss Trescourt ; 
favour that her foreeae ein be * laled wu 


self. Of one ghtee Lhave no. ‘comassure you, if oe not 
love ee daughter have. no ena! for any 
° 






~ 


be drawn nabs " 


eaten te 
frafl, edithiig” nade in ae! arty 


with which to'atewer, wii wath 
ob 
dh sont trey a fh, ae ee ert he 
e 


thigh ody er treasure. He wot ae 


not relingnishing his gtaep of her 
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enone 
moved to wondrous pity, be thought his sacrifice 
a small one. 

May,” he said so gently, that she thought 
him tender, ‘* I bave come this morning solely to 
see you, dear. I want you to be my wife.” 

No word .of love, nu passlonate entreaty, aud 
yet she was satisfied, 

‘(Hgre! Eyre!” she erled, in the quickest 
and gladdest of tones, “is it true? Do you love 
me? How foolish I have been! 1 thought—I 
thought you did not care for me, and—and the 
thought was killfag me. But now I shall get 
well, for your sake, 

“Yes,” he said, echoing her words, “for my 
sake.” And stooping, kissed her pale, sweet face ; 
and she, untutored in any art, believed implicitly 
she was his choice. 

After that she grew rapidly better and stronger, 
although at the best she was but frail; and as 
soon a8 her health would permit it they were 
married, 

Her life was @ joyous one, and if Eyre pined 
for distinction, dreamed dreams of fatae never 
to bo realised, she did not know, or even guess 
it, He was always tender, always cousiderate, 
and she esteemed herself most blessed among 
women, 

Her parents died, but she could not be In- 
consolable, having Eyre and her children ; and 
no other trouble came to interrupt the happl- 
ness of her wedded life. 

Bat when Totty was two months old she 
sickened, and. knowing that death was very near, 
made a will by which she left half her fortane 
to “my dearest husband,” the other kali being 
divided betweea her children. 

Se four years ago she had paseed away, and 
Eyre felt her loss cruelly, It istrue he had never 
ioved her with the passion of youth, or the force 
of perfect manhood, It ig equally true she had 
rendered all his drearas of fame imposeible ; but 
she had been a tender and devoted wife, a loving, 
too indulgent mother, and he grieved for’ her 
as he might have done for m dear friend or 
aister, 

Nearly four years passed by, and he had been 
the lawful prey of all the widows and girls in the 
neighbourhood of Kindersley ; but he showed no 
inclination to marry again, although his children 
were tunniog wild, Love was unknown'to him, 
despite his thirty-six years, and he had deter- 
mined that ff he should take a second wife his 
cholee should be governed by love. He would 
not wholly mise the divine passion. 

Three months beforé the o gof this story 
he had been called to Bru to: the death+bed 
of a friend, and whilst there had been a frequent 
guest of the Lady Carisbrooke, 

At her house he met Adrienne, Burne—her 
compsnion—and love: came to him-in the most 
beautiful guise, 

It mattered nothing to him that she was poor 
-—frisndless, tliat ‘no man, her lovely,. or 
extolled her grace—he loved her,’ snd that. was 

all-eufficient. i 

She was an orphan ; well, then, she needed his 
love the more, and so he wooed, and wooing won 


her, That ahe loved him he never doubted, | 


and within two montha of their first meeting 
he married her, , 

Then. followed the tour through Italy. and 
Switserland, when. Eyre deemed bimeelf blest 
above all men,and lived only-to minister to 
Adrienne’s pleasure, 4 

Ah ! the happy, happy, days,which would soon, 
grow into a biner memory, with both-—a, worse 
than “ nightmare dream.” 

He hed laid hia, heart bare, before, her-~had 
hidden nothing from her ; on the contrary, 
had told him little beaide her orphanage sad the 
love with: which he had inspired her. 

But Eyre Lytton. was content; by nature, he 
was unsuspicious and sipgularly tree from curi- 
oalty, .and,had. one. called him.imprudent;. or 
lamented bis ignorance: of his wife's antecedents, 
he would have answered carelessly that the mere 
fact of. her residence with Lady Carisbrooke was 
the guarantees of her respectability, and that 
there was nothing strange in the alight sketch she 
bad given of her life, for “ girls’ ives are never, 
or very rarely, eventful,” 


But the day was coming when he would curse 
hig own credulity, 


rr 


CHAPTER IT, 


Art Kindersley was on the qui vive to seo 
Eyre’s wife, and certainly the vicar must have 
felt the following Sunday mornivg there was 5 
disturbing element in his congregation. 

Carious eyes followed Adrienne’s every move- 
ment, and she was painfully conscious of this ; 
the pale face flushed and the grey eyes drooped, 
but. when Eyre covertly took her hand and 
clasped it in his own she waa greatly reacsured. 

The ladies afterwards declared her a ‘' plain 
little thing, with no repose of manner,” but all 
egresd that she was richly dressed if her style 
wasa “trifle odd.” She wore brown velvet, and 
the heavy folds fell round her in graceful curves; 
it wee perfectly plein, save that the edge of the 
ekirp was garnished with a frill of satin of the 
same shade, . 

A small cape trimmed with fur, and o large 
hat of the shape called ‘‘ poke,” with brown 
feathers, completed her attire, 

" So strange, you know,” said Mre. Wy berg, to 
Mra, Sutton, “not in the least fashionable, but 
stijl ahe looked nicely,’”’ 

“Oh!” replied the other lady, ‘I thought 
only dressed in such a style to attrach atien- 
tlon, 

“Oh! that ts unkind. And as for Noah's 
wife’s, I question if she ever wore velvet.” 

“fiyre Lytton ought to be ashamed of him- 
self to marry such a morechit, There are plenty 
of women in Kindersley nearer his own age, and 
he might bave chosen from them.” 

“OF course,” sald Mrs, Wyberg, with sly 
malice, “ you are keenly disappointed, because of 
Arebelia. Everybody kaows your sister liad set 
her heart on marrying Eyre Lytton—and, in- 
deed, it Is time she should be settled,” and with 
en parting shot Mra. Wyberg jolned her hus- 
ois 


On Wednesday Mr, and Mrs, Lytton held 
their “house-warmlug,” and all the invitations 
issued were accepyed—every body was auxicus to 
see mote of the bride. 

In her own home she was a different czeature— 
gracefal, gracious, with a certain unmistakable 
alr of good breeding.’ She wore her wedding- 
dross, which was of white satin, with pearls and 
lace ; and the ladies opined that it had been a 
gift from Eyre, In which they were mistaken, for 
Lady, Cariebrooke had provided her companion 
with a suitable trousseau, saying,— 

"My dear,” Iam 4 lonely old woman, and you 
have been good to me as 4 daughter ; let me show 
my gratitude to you thus,” 

Adrienne ‘reminded “her that whilst her son 


answered, — 

“His wile has weahed his heart from me, my 
dear—-I have ho one to care for me now saye you, 
and you perhaps will soon forget }” 

“Never, dear Lady Carisbrooke, never!” 

"IT wish I could think so, but the young promise 
so readily and forget so easily.” 

But as Adrienne atood smiling and conversing 
with her guesta in the brilliantly-lit drawing-room 
her thoughts weat back to the lonely woman who 
had been so good to her—so motherly. 

“T will write to-morrow,” she thought, “and 
tell her of my happinesi.” 

The evening waa a great success, Folks ré- 
versed thelr former decision, and sald Mrs. Lytton 
was an extremely pretty wowan, and her manners 
were fascinating, her convézsation brillisut, and 


she loved her husband dearly, 

It fs true, when they were free of the speil 
pre eon cast over Lgrentpses soncivorsd 
they premalure second opinion ; 
bub it-enly needéd one smile of hera—one pretty 
speech in tha lowest and sweetest of voices—to. 
win them again to her, and the gentlemen were 
unanimous in her pratee, , 

She would have been very happy then, but for 


her as antiquated as Noah’s wife; and she is | 


lived she should not _be lonely, aid she had 


that from her looks and ways it was eesy to gather | 


the second, Miriam’s ever increasing dislike and 
distrust of her. 

Ose day, when she had been married some- 
thing more than two months, she sat with Archie 
and Tottie in her pretty boudolr, telling them 
stories, as was her wont, They listened engeriy, 
with loving eyes bend upon her face; she had 
brought herself to their level, and with Totty 
clasped close had eunk ypon the fleecy hearth- 
rug. She had just finished the story of ‘' Jack 
the Glant. Killer,” and the children pleaded,-— 
“3 Jae more, please, dear mamma ; just a litle 
one,’ 

She was silent a moment, Then she began, in 
low tones, and with sweet grave face,— 

** Once upon a time, there was a greab and 
good prince. He was rich and honoured ; but he 
was not quite happy, for his wife was dead, and 
hig three little children were growing wild—-so 
wild and thoughtless that, although they did uot 
mean to wound their father’s heart, they often 
lid so, But he was so kind, so loving, that he 
bore with them-——” 

“Ab!” faterruped Archie, ' that is just like 
my papas.” 

Adrienne amiled, and went on,— 

“ After a long time, the prince was called 
from home on scme important errand. He did 
not like to leave his children, but he had po 
choice. 

"So, after giving many insivuctlons to his 
trusty servants, he kissed ihe little ones and 
started on his journey. His errand was a aad 
one---li was to close the eyes of a dear friend, 
aud to lay him deep in the earth. When ‘the 
friend had been buried two days the prince walked 
out in the streets, feeling sad aud lonely, and then 
he met a lady he bad known when he was a little 


She was old, and bad suffered many trials ; 
but her heart was not closed to compassion or 
tenderness, and she took him home with her, 
and brought.in ». little maid to sing to him. and 
while away hia sadness. 

“She was a poor girl, without friends, withoud 
any pretty ways or lovely locke ; and yet, as the 
days.passed, she learned to care for the prince 
above ali men, and would have given up her life 
for him. 

“Bat he did not ask thie sverifice, Strangely 
enough, he loved the Httle maid, and prayed 
her to be his wife-——he who was ag King 
Cophetua; she, who was but a beggar-maid 
before him, 

“They were married, and the prince was very 
happy. But the princess had aiways a cecret 
pain, a great fear in her heart-—because she had 
uot told her dear husband all that had happened 
to’ her before they met. She bid a sin and « 
jshame ‘froma him, and day and night prayed 
Heaven to forgive her deceit because she loved 
the prince so dearly.” 

Here Adrienne lifted up her eyes, and saw in 
the mirror before her Miriam's dark, triumphant 
face and handsome atormy brows, She grew a 
little paler, bué said, composed)y,— 

“J did not hear you euter. Come and sit 
beside us whilst I finish-my story.” 


said (huskily), because of her intense passion, 
“1 know who fs the prince and who the beggar- 
maid, How have you decelved papa?” 

The young wife rove, aud placing het hand» on 
the girl's shoulders, spoke in quictest, gentiost 
tones, 

“My dear child, why’ will you always dia- 
trust aud dislike me? Have I made your home 
less happy? Have { ever been vokind to you?” 

“You've stolen papa away frou us,” the’ girl 
answered, sulkily, — 

“AN tno lt’ Me loves you more fondly ‘than 


‘you, can’ guess; but your conduct towards’ me, 


your avoidance of ‘him, pains him deeply. 
Miriam, dear, let us be friends, Lam sure I ani 
aixlous only for your happiness.” 

“Why,” asked Mirlam, harshly, “why do 
you never talk of your cld home and your 
friends? Aud why,” with sudden passion, 


“have you taken mamma's jewels from me {” 





two things. The firet was a secret sorrow of her 





_L own, locked away in her heart, even from Epre ; 








‘Tb was your father’s wish, He said, and 
rightly, that a girl of your yoara should not wear 


Miriam advanced, and’ stooping over Adrienne, 
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such costly ornaments ; he was afraid, too, for 
their safety.” 

“You mean, Mrs, Lytton, you wanted them, 
and begged them of him,” 

Adrienne drew back her face cold and stern, 

“I will not answer such a childish accusation. 
I can only say, if your wish is to make my life 

, unhappy you are succeeding very well, aud until 
you speak respectfully to me I must beg you not 
to enter my apartments.” . 

Miriam was 4 trifle daunted, but she turned to 
Archie ond Totty, ‘‘Come with me,” she said, 
* this Ian’t mamas,” 

But the chiidren clung about her, and Archie 
asked-—— 

“Why do you cry, dear?” for the tears were 
in Adrienne’s eyes. 

She made no answer, only gently unclasping 
their hands told them nurse was waiting to take 
them for the daily walk. She longed to be 
alone, for many thoughts were crowding ia her 
mind, and a great fear tore at her heart-strings, 
made her tick, giddy, weak. 

This was one occasion of many when Miriam 
ambittered her life and taxed her patience sorely, 
A few days later, entering her boudoir suddenly, 

he found the girl seated before her desk and 
erefully scanning her letters. 

Just a moment she paused, fearing lest the 
adiguity «ffered her should make her speak too 
harshly, reme ubering her difficult réle of step- 
mother, sod ia that moment she had conquered 
her paseiou, and was able to pronounce Miriam's 
name more sorrowfuily than angrily. The latter 
started guiiuily, ana could find no word to say. 

“What are you doine thors, Miralm? Why, 
you bave forced my desk i Dont you know 
that ~ spy is the meanest of all characters} ” 

V ziaw stood sulkily before her with heavy 
li’ s down-dropped, and the young wile, drawing 

ear, pleaded,— 

“Try to copquer your foolish distrust and 
unreasoniog hate of me. Belfeve me, child, the 
desire of my life is to make your father and his 
children happy.” 

“On,” said Miriam, bitterly, ‘it’s easy to 
talk, but you are winning papa and the children 
from me.” 

“Not so; your father does not love you less, 
but he is grieved that you should treat me so 
rudely and with such suspicton.” 

“ OF course, you tell him ail i say and do, and 
make me seem az bad as you can.” 

Adrienne took her by the hand, 

** Miriam, you are making yourself unhappy 
without cause; you are lowering yourself by 
spying upon me.” 

‘‘I want to know who and what you were,” 
insolently, “and why you never speak about 
your life until the time when you went to Lady 
Carisbrooke’s.” 

“Young Mra, Lytton loosed her clasp of the 
cold fingers 

‘* When you apologise to me for your gross in- 
aulta I will try to forget and forgive. Now goto 
your room, aud remain there uatil luncheon,” 

She wae very white aud very calm until she 
was alone, then she fell on her knees, and hid her 

* face upon a couch, sobbing,— 

“Ob, it through her agency he should dis- 
cover all! Oh, love! Ob, husband! Heaven 
forgive my silence! Heaven help me!” 

She looked so pale at luncheon that Eyre 
questioned her anxiously as to her health, and she 
soswered, emiling her brightest, that she was 
well, but the unueual heat of the day had 


—— her. 

lana sat by frowning at her father’s un- 
veiled love and tenderness, her heart untouched 
by Adrienne’s forbearance, and apparent forget- 
fulness of her Insolence and malicious curioslty, 

Things went on pretty evenly after this until 
the end of June, One lovely evening Mr, 
Wyberg dined at the Manor, and afterwards he, 
with Eyre and Adrienne, went out upon the 
lawn, and sitting undera great ash talked of 
many and indifferent things, 

At last Mr. Wyberg began to discuss the 
papers, and first. he eapoke of Parliamentary 
debates, then of an embezzlement by a bank 
manager, lastly, of a fearful murder committed 
in a small village in Kent, 


“The details are too horrible to give you, 
Mrs. Lytton; but you may judge their nature 
when I say that fall little short of those 
stated about the Fordisham murder.” 

Adrienne stooped to pick up a fallen reel of 
cotton, then pulling her hat low over her eyes, 
as if to shade them from the rays of the setting 
sun, leaned back against the tree, and said 
evenly, — 

“Ob, I remember that perfectly well! It is 
about two years since it occurred, I believe f” 

* Yes ; and the fellow who did [t is still at 


“But there was some doubt as to his guilt?” 

“ None whatever,” Mr. Lytton broke in, ‘‘ By 
ove! I wikh I could hunt him down to-day, 
to-morrow he should be Indged in Fordisham 
Gaol, avd I think all would rajoice that at last 
he had met his due reward.” 

“It was a very brutal murder, and all the 
more aggravated because Norris Amory had re- 
ceived nothing but kindness from his uncle. He 
was 80 young, too, to be ao vicious; but etill I 
am surprised that for two years he should have 
eluded the detectives, To-day the papers state 
he has recently been seen at 1) avizes,” 

‘I think,” Adrienne said, in so low a tone that 
her words were ecarcely audible—‘I think 
Norris Amory the victim of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and believe he is no more gullty than 1.” 

“My dear Adrienne,” broke in Eyre, a trifle 


impatiently, “if he did not do the deod why 


did? The old man lived in so penurious a style 
that few credited him with much wealth. Oaly 
his nephew and his son, who has not been heard 
of for years, knew the extent of his property. 
None but Norris Amory could have had any 
motive for the act, and if he had ouly patiently 
waited for ‘dead men’s shoes’ he would have 
found himself the possessor of thirty thousand 
pounde, whereas he is now a fugitive, and pro- 
bably auffers poverty. Harsh to all others, it yet 
rae poor Ransome was always good to the 
youth.” 

Ye,” Mr, Wyberg interrupted, “that was 
so, and if the murderer had been actuated by 
lust for gold, he would not have left the plate 
and mouey-bags untouched, You remember, 
Mrs. Lytton, nothing was touched bub the 
pape: ” 

“T remember; but I maintaix if—if Norris 
Awory—had besr evilty, he would not have 
called ic agsistance when he had despatched his 
victim.” 

“ Thad was only @ ruse to avert suspicion from 
himself,” Eyre eaid, in a tone of conviction. 
‘*When questions were being asked, and folks 
began to look curiously at him, he fled at once, 
thus proving his guiit conclusively.” 

‘I think his flight the result of natural terror, 
and a dread lest circumstances should go against 
him and seem to condemn him,” 

“ Well, Adrienne, we will not quarrel over the 
difference of opinion, but I say thet if Norris 
Amory were my own brother I would deliver 
him up to justice and the punishment he so 
richly merits, His crime is one of the most 
dastardly on record,” 

Adrienne made no reply, only she bent low 
over her work that her companions might not 
see the white horror of her face, the great dread 
in her eyes. Like one stricken dumb she 
listened to the voices of the men, and each word 
they uttered struck on her angulshed heart with 
cruel force, and she feared lest she should betray 
herself, 

** So he has been at Devizes, Wyberg !” 

"Yea; and it is hoped he will not escape 
capture this time. So Intense is the fi 
agaiuet him that if the people could lay hands 
on him they would lynch him.” 

“ Aud he deserves it well. I would not atira 
finger to help him in such a case,” 

Saddenly Adrienne rose, 

“I—TI am ill, Eyre,” she said, and would have 
fallen, but he caught her in his strong arms and 
held her closely to him, 

“Have we frightened you, love?” he ques- 
tloned tenderly, ‘“ Wyberg, will you go to the 
house for some water, and send Mra. Lytton’s 





maid here? Thank you!” as his guest sped 
away to do his bidding. . 





“Poor little woman!” he said, ly 
smoothing her hair, ‘' poor little woman!” Bus 
she did nob answer, only hid her face upon his 
shoulder and shivered convuleively. 

The maid soon ap with water and sal- 
volatile; then with Kyre’s assistance led her 
mistress to the house, aud into her own room. 

After awhile Adrienne begged to be alone, and, 
being obeyed, rose and her door; then 
sinking upon a couch, sobbed with terrible 
bitterness, and cried on Heaven to have mercy 
upon her, to help her keep her fearful secret, 

*\Oh1” she breathed. “ Norris, my darling, 
my darling! Would to Heaven you were safe, 
or that I could help you!” 

In the days which followed, ehe was so. pale, s0 
distrait, that Eyre felt some anxiety on her 
account, He saw that it was only by the 
eupremest effort she could maintain anything 
like her ordinary manner. Oace he asked if any 
event had occarred to harass her; if the covert 
hostilities of Miriam weze preying upon her 
mind. 

Bat she answered both questfons in the nega- 
tlve; then suddenly bursting into tears clasped 
her arms about him, and sobbed cut an entreaty 
that come what would, however disappointed he 
might be in her, whatever cause for complaint he 
should discover in her, he would never put her 
away, but love her alwaye as then. 

He kissei her ani soot! her, thinkiog only 
she was suffering from hysteria, and determining 
in his own mind to consult Doctor Hyde. 

“Miriam is too great an anxiety to her,” he 
thought. “I must send her to school, I won't 
have Adrienne distressed.’ 

Then his horse was brought to the door, and 
taking his wife in his arms, he kissed her once 


again. 

“ My darling, good-bye ; lie down and try to 
get s little sleep.” 

She took his hand and carried {t to her lips, 
Her tears fell fast upon it, 

“Oh, Eyre, my dearest heart! — 

ou may never repent marrying me 

f 4 Faas 1” be orfed, with rth “why, 

cat ee ee eee 
2.” : 

She crept once more into the ehelter of bis 
strong arws, and with her head upon his breast, 
lifted her eyes to the true ones above, 

“ Willyou always love me as well, and be as 
glad to call me ‘ wife’ as now when I am old and 
my libtle charms all gone?” 


Heaven granb 


with all my strength, 
chilldhe pardon wide aneans to bethe very breath 
of my existence.” 


Long after he was and she could hear 
his horse's hoofs no on the dusty road 
beyond, she sat with her face in her 


hands, and her lips moving as if in . Once 
she started up with aq passionate 
“Eyre! Eyre!” she moaned; ‘oh! if I 


dared to tell you alli—bub for his sake, his 
sake, I must keep silence,” 

She walked to and fro agi 
that from the garden Miriam’s dark eyes watehed 
her curiously, suspiciously ; weary at 
pain and self-reproach, she sat down and buried 
her face in the cushions of the couch, and 


“Mamma,” she sald, smoothing the folds of 
Adrieone’s dress with pretty, plump hands. 
* Mamma, is you too bad to talk bo Totty t” 

** No, my ing, no!” and she caught the 
wow hole sad baby hove, ont bette sisdo har 

w 0 pu 
own sorrow, amused the oud the whole 
morning, romped with her until she was 
out, and when Eyre cams in he remonstrated 
with her gently, telliag her she was a very slave. 
to the youngsters, 
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GHAPTER IIL 


“J wonpgR,” said Miriam to Jane the house- 
maid; “I wonder where Mra, Lytton goes by 
hereelf every Thursday morning }” 

“JT can tell you, mies,” answered Jane, who 
regarded Adrienne with anything but favourable 
eyes, “I've watched her, and she goes to the 
post, and always brings away a letter.” 

“Why should she have letters left there? 
Why aren’t they sent here with the others?” 

“That's best known to herself, miss ; but it 
reems to me Mrs, Lytton ain’t quite so good as 
she ought to be, oras she seems, P'rap’s she’s 
got & young man away.” 

“You forget yourself, Jane. She is my 
father’s wife, and would not so disgrace herself 
and him,” said Miriam, angrily. 

“You're very young, miss,anud have seen 
nothing of the world. For all madam’s smiles 
and pleasant words, I am not going to believe 
any good of her. I don’t think much of folks 
who have no relations.” 

“ What would you do if you were in my place, 
Jane?” 

“Why, I'd manage to see one of the letters, 
anyhow ; and if you found she was not what she 
seemed you could tell your papa. I fancy that 
would open his eyes, and he wouldn’t think her 
the angel he does now.” 

Mirlam meditated on the advice she had re- 
ceived, und when Thursday came again she 
followed her stepmother to the post-office. She 
loitered outaide afraid to be seen, yet longing to 
— what passed between Adrienne and the 
clerk. 

She saw a letter transferred from one side of 
the counter to the other, and, afraid of detection, 
hurried away, mentally vowirg to forestall 
Adrienne the following Thursday. 

How impatiently she counted the days as they 
paseed ; how slowly the weary hours dragged on! 
But at last came the longed: for day ; and dress- 
ing herself, Miriam stole out of the house about 
half-an-hour before Adrienne’s usual time of 
starting. 

She hurried to the post-office and demanded 
the weekly letter for Mrs. Lytton, ssyng the 
latter was too ill to call for it herself, and having 
gained possession ef it, she directed her hasty 
steps towards home, 

Psntivg and flushed she reached her room, 
where Jane was waiting with bot water, over 
which the envelope was placed, So great was 
her impatience that she could scarcely watt until 
the gummed edges began to curl-up, Then she 
took out the letter and read it ; it was very short, 
but ft told her much. 


“ Darina ADRIENNE, 
“Thanks, many, for your comfurtin 

note of Saturday last, but for you I should en 
my life. I am so weary of it all! I think I 
could bear my grief better were you with me; 
yet I would not have you share my poverty and 
misery—it is better as it is, You are happily 
married, and I must nob complain, But my 
soxieties and fears daily Increase, and I have 
determined (if possible) to leave England. Would 
you were going with me to share my home ! How 
T would labour to make your life a happy and 
prosperous one | 

“Bat this is selfish, and unworthy of a man. 
Dear, one privilege I cannot deny myself, I musé 
see you before I go, and as I may not do this at 
your home, I will meet you fo the plantation of 
which you have given me a sketch. ? 

“Oa Monday next, at dusk, you must steal 
out; make some excuse to your husband—he 
will suspect nothing. Until we meet, and for all 
time after, believe me your loving 


” 
‘ 


There was no name, but as Miriam replaced 
the letter in the envelope and festened the edges 
once more, she felt a thrill of exquisite triumph ; 
she was going to humillate the woman she re- 
garded as her enemy, to expose her shortcomings 
to her father, who had ever been considerate and 
affectionate, It was her duty to do so, she argued, 
for young as she was {n years she was old in ways 
and thoughts. 


Pe AE a 
ein hy a hl 


You've found her out, Miss Miriam!” said 
Jane, with ill-suppressed pleasure at the prorpect 
of a scandal. ; 

* Really, Jane, your question is impertinent, 
and ld © to answer it;” then she went to 
Adrienne’s room and tapped at the door, 

: Pees heal pe wrod ieeriae tiches had 
ately grown 80 ; en , Miriam saw 
that she was dressed for 

“T’ve been down to the post for some stamp=,” 
she remarked, with effrontery, “and the clerk 
asked me to bring you this,” tendering the letter 
as she spoke. ~ 

Adrienne’ snatched {t from her. 

“How dare you!” she cried, passionately ; 
“you have been watching me and called for my 
Jetter—perhaps aay have read it,” Then her 
voice sank again, and was scarcely audible. 
“Why do you hate me so fiercely? What wrong 
have I ever done you? Child-—-Miriam—for your 
father’s sake, because you are his child—I forgive 
you—but it is hard—it is hard, Of course you 
will inform Mr, Lytton of what you have 
learned ?” 


“*T am not a tale-bearer,” the Fy retorted, and 
so left her ; and when alone she laughed in a 
dreadfully ungirlish way. But I shall be in the 
plantation, and papa shall see what I ses,” she 
muttered under her breath, 

From Thursday to Mosday Adrienne was so 
depressed, so nervous, that Eyre insisted upon 
calling in Dr, Hyde. The latter ssid Mrs. Lytton 
was decidedly weak, and appeared to him to be 
suffering some great auxlety. Eyre laughed at 
that; what anxiety could his dearly-loved and 
carefully-guarded wife know~—unless, {ndeed, 
Miriam was stili a source of troubleto her] But 
when he questioned her as to that she most em- 
phatically denied that it was vo, wishing to save 
the girl from his just displeasure, 

Monday came at last, and at Adrienne’s in- 
stigation Eyre had invited Messfeurs Wy berg and 
Sutton to dinner ; when they were safely seated 
at wine she rau panting and pale to her room, 
and hastily catching up her hat, went out. 

She did nob once look behind, but hurriedly 
made for the plantation, all unaware that Miriam 
was dogging ber steps. 

With beating heart and burning brow the 
young wife reached the darkest nook and looked 
around ; then she erfed, softly, “Are you here ? 
It is I—-Adrienne |!” 

There was s rustling among the bushes, then a 
man’s form appeared. 

“Ob, my darling! my poor darling !’’ Adri- 
enne sobbed, and clung about him, weeping 
bitterly. 

“ Huah, my dear! I have so much to say, and 
the time ie so short. I must get away to-night, 
for I am being hotly pursued, and every hour I 
linger adds to my danger.” 

nan instant she controlled herself, anc only 
her convulsive shudderings showed how great 
was her emotion. 

Miriam waited to see no more, She rushed 
back to the house, and, reaching the dining- 
room, knocked for admission ; her father’s voice 
bade her “come fn,” and she entered eo flushed, 
with such bright eyes, that the gentlemen in- 
voluntarily thought what a handsome woman 
she would be, F 
“Papa,” she eaid, with some excitement, ‘I 
am very sorry to trouble you, but I have some- 
x of importance to tell you.” 

** Ta ib about your mother f—is she {11?” with 
quick fear; and he followed her out, after s 
hasty apology to Sutton and Wyberg. 

“What is it, Miriam?” he asked, when they 
were alone in the hall, 

“Come with me, papa,” breathing quickly, 
* Mrs, Lytton has just met a strange man in the 
plantation, and I want you to see for yourself 
how wicked she is,” 

'*Mirflam! ” with great anger, “ how dare you 
utter such a scandalous lie?” 

“If you don’t believe me,” coolly, *' go to her 
room and see if she is there. If I have told you 
a lie I am not afraid to suffer for it; but it rests 
with you to prove my innccence,” 

Urged by the girl, longing to s‘ill the doubts 





she had roused in his heart, he harried with her 





across the garden: ‘to the plentation, where a 
brooding datosons reigned. , 
As they entered {t Miriam held up 4 warning 
finger, and fn that moment, although she was 
his child, he almost hated her, . * 
Ste cautiously, they screened themsulves 
bebe’ soe bushes, and vinta through them 
Eyre saw his wife in the embrace of a man who 
ap young in the dim, uncertain light. He 
clenched his hands, and set his teeth to keep back 
the cry which roee to his lips ; but for Miriam he 
would bave started forward and denounced 
Adrienne in scathing words. 46 
“Tisten 1” said the girl, and even fo the 
moment of his bitter anguish he vaguely 
wondered how she could so control him.” 
The soft, sweet voice of his wife, laden with 
sorrow and tears, came to him as he crouched 


low. 

“My darling, I must go, Eyre will miss me, 
and, perhaps, search for me.” : 

** He is good to you?” questioned the man, in 
fall, rich tones, 

** Good! ah Heaven! how can I tell you of all 
his tenderness, all his love. Day and night the 
knowledge of my secret preys upon me, I am 
ready to cast myself at his feet aud beg forgive- 
ness; but for your eske I hold my peace, 
knowing that his anger would reach aad ruin 

‘ou.”” 
. A groan burst: from Eyro’s lips. This, then, 
was the woman he had loyed and trusted above 
all others—the mother of his children, the 
betrayor of his honour! A groan burst from his 
lips, and Adrienne asked, fearfully,— 

“What was that?” 

“Nothing, dear, nothing ; you ars nervous and 
fanciful.” 

“ Perhaps ft is so; buh [ thought I heard a 
sound ag of one iu pain,” 

“Qome,” whispered Eyre to his daughter, 
“let us go,” and he stole away like a thief ora 
murderer, In the hall he paused. ‘Say 
nothing of this, Miriam; let me have time for 
thought ;” then he went back to his guests, and 
did his best to appear cheerful, bub the effort 
was a failure, and he excused his despondency on 
the plea of Mrs. Lytton’s ili-health, Wyberg 
and Sutton soon took their leave, remarking 
that their host was simply absurd in his love for 
his wife. 

Alone once more, Eyre buried his face: in bls 
hands, and gave himself up wholly to bitter re- 
fiections. 

What a foo! he had been to marry Adrienne, 
knowing nothing of her antecedents but what 
she chore to tel! him, and how could he vouch 
for ber truth now ? 

The gummer night darkened around him, and 
through the open window came familiar scents 
and sounds—-the song of the nightingale, the 
screech of the owl, the whirring of bat’s wings 
around and about the eaves, the rich odours of 
rose and carnation, hellotrope and jasmine ail 
stole In to the man who mourned in solfbude 
over his loss, his broken faith, his despisad love. 

Slowly the starz faded from the deep blue 
heaven, the moon was long since gone, and 4 
eolitery chirp io the adjacent almond trees told 
him morn was dawning. 

He lifted his weary heal and looked out with 
anguished eyes upon the fair, sweet world, the 
slowly unfolding buds, and lis‘ened drearily, 
whilst the plpe of the birds increased momen- 
tarily, until the jubfleat matio-cong almos) mad- 
dened him, 

At that moment Adrienne stirred in her 
sleep, aud, waking, missed him from her side, 


A strange fear'ssized her, and springing up she 
hastily threw on a dressing-gown and rau down- 
ataire. 


No one was aatir yet, for which she wes glad. 


drawing-room, but found him in neither ; and 
alarmed beyond measure, she flew to the brary, 
and, opening the door, confronted her husband, 
As he lifted his weary, hollow eyes to her 
sweet, pale face, she uttered o little cry and ran 
to him, 

* My darling | my darling! how could I sleep 





whf's} you were iil?” and she would bave 
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She sought him frat in the dining and then the — 
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thrown her arms. about him, but he put her 
gently and firmly aside 

He had had time to battle with his shame and 
anguish, and to remember if she had sinned yet 

euffered remorse, Surprised at his action 
she sank on her knees beside him, and laid her 
pretty head upon h's arm. 

‘What fs ft, Eyre?” she ssid, softly ; “ why 
have you sgent the night alone?” 

How hoarse his voice was when he answered ! 
“{ have had much. to consider, many thoughts to 
revolve, mony plans to draw for the future, and 
none of them are good, Oh, Adrienne, heart's 
dearest, how could you.so deceive me }” 

Sao began to treinble, but she asked no ques- 
tions, spoke no word, only her head drooped 
lowex, and heavy sighs broke from her lips. 

Wife, wife |”-—»h ! the ioportunste tender- 
ness, and the gentle reproach in his true volce, 
—~'‘ how could you so sorely wrong me? IL was 
in the plantation Inst-night.. [ ssw and heard 
all QOhild, if it was my wealth terapted you I 
cannot say, only, only ’—and here he faltered 
*‘you should have spared me shamg.” 

“ Alt. my love! she cried, clasping’ her hands 
about his arm, “fisit too much te ask you to 
trust in ma still? Watt, wait; fb may be yeors, 
it may be only months before I can tell you all 
that seems so strange In my conduct, Bub be- 
lisve—oh, Eyre i—-oh, husband! believe I am 
innocent #” 

“With all my heart f wish I could ; but you 
aré convicted by your own words, your own 
actions.” 

She had risen az he spoke, and now she stood 
with drooping head and claspcd ‘hands before 
him. 

‘Heaven knows,” she said slowly, and with a 
great effort, “Heaven knows I am innovent of 
the crime you lay to my charge, alihough ib is 
true I have ieceived you. But have patience 
with me, and in the end you will learn all.” 

He loved her so dearly—bis heart so yearned 
towards her-~-that he would deny her no chance 
of viudiestion. 

“If you will tell me who your companion was, 


eod why you have kept his mere existence a | 


secret from me, I will try ¢ 
ception.” 

“You ask an impossible thing,” she walled. 
“J can tell you nothing—you must trust me 
entirely ia this,” 

‘Heaven knows that is my desire; but I 
cannot, Unless you wili confide in me, Adrienne, 
there can be no further union—no love between 
ua. 


forgive your de- 


"Oh!" she erfed, drawivg zo near to him that | 


er hot breath lifted the waving hair ebout his 
vrow, “Oh! you cannot mean to put me 
away, With all my heart, with all my soul, I 
love you,” 

**T should be a happy man if I could believe 
you. ‘Heaven help me! I cannot. Words are 
little worth ; actions alone can satisfy me now.” 

Still she, weeping, entrested him to have faith 
in her; and he, aa eadiy, told her euch a thing 
was now impossible, Then she asked, ‘ What 
will you do with me?” 

“I do not know yet, Only you may rest 
wesured I will not publicly expose my wrong, or 
cat any slur upon your falr fame,” 

Oh, do not—do nob put me away from 
you!” she crfed, her volce shrill with anguieh. 
"ft cannot live apart from you now, You are all 

y life and all my joy. Eyre—husband—love |! 

-do nobt.so cruely misjudge me; 50 harshly 
copdsmn me, I have sever sinned against you 


in thought.or deed, From first to last my heart 
has besn yours.” 

“Despite the evidence .affurded. me Inst 
night,i” he questioned, bitterly, 

“ Yes, despite all you may have ecen and heard 
T-am true to you.” 

‘ 7 = | or he ald 


y mar 
me further, io 


, harshly, “do not lie to 
‘zgravate your guilt by 


further deceit,’’ 
She did not plead with him longer ; she only 
aid, ‘* What, shall you do with me?” 


“Tt have been thinking through the long houra 
how best to act. Let blame, if blame must 
come, fall upon mo. Iteball be given out. that 
my disposition ig such you cannot longer live 
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with me, Your shall choose a home in some 
place far distant; and as for my wealth you 
loved me-———” 

"No, no!” she interrupted, passionately ; bot 
he went.on drearily,— 

“ You shall not saffer want, I will allow you 
sufficient for all comforts, and a margio for 


luxuries. Go to your room now; later on} 


Burrows shall draw up the deed.” 

*T will not go without a word,” she cried, in a 
heart-broken, desperate way. “From the firet 
hour we met [ loved you—worshipped you.” 

‘Farther perjuries,” wearily. “ Adrienne, 
what will they avail }”’ 

“T speak the truth, as Heaven {s my witnesr. 
One day you wil! know that, and be Ib 
may not be until I am dead, and my wrongs 
beyond redress. Ob, love! trust me a@ little 
longer. You will not regret your faith.” 

He rose and took her in his arms, 

**T# I conld believe you I should be a happy 
man; but that ts impossible. There is nothing 
left to us now but to say good-bye, and for me 
to entreat that you will not drag my name down 
to shame,” 

No-angry word’ broke from her—no resentful 
look. She drooped against his breast, lke a 
storm-beaten lily ;-her small hands clung about 
his usek ; her heart throbbed so madly against 
him, and her toars fell so fast, that, despite his 
conviction of her guilt, he was tempted to for- 
give all, Her eobbing breath broke the heavy 
stillness, 

"Kiss mo,” she said, at last, “kiss me, my 
hearb, Oh, Heavem! how fate is against as!” 

He pressed his lips to hers fu an agony of 
pasefon, She was faulty ; but she was more to 
him than life. 

* Oh,” she cried, when he had set her free, 
"oh, that I could dis sow, You would be sorry 
for mo then to the end of time... You- would re- 
member my virtues and forget my faults. 
Love! love! iove!" She reeled forward, and he 
caught her in his arme and led ber to the door, 

“Go to your room,” he said, in a tone of gentle 
command. 

She strove to chey ; but want so staggeringly 
that he followed Ler, aud carried her upstairs as 
though she had beens little child, He laid her 
upon a couch, and she hid her face from him, 
whilst she asked,—~ 
‘* Ts this our last good-bye?” 

“Yes,” he avswered, sternly, “it Is better 
£0,” 

Soas he knelt beside her for that. last farewell 
she drew his dark head-down upon her breast, 
and held ip there with tremulous, caressing hands 
until he, unable longer to bear his anguish with 
fortitude, drew away from her. 

** Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely, and kissed her 
once. “ After this. hour we are strangers,” 

** Good-bye,” she answered, in heavy tones. 
‘May Heaven teach you to think kindly of me,” 
and when she lifted her weary eyes he was gone, 

She did not moan or cry ; she had got: beyoud 
any outward sign of woe, but she lay looking out 


| upon the pleasant gardens where she had wan- 
| dered eo often with Eyre, and where, perhaps, 


she would never li any more, 

Then ebe roge.and atole to Archie’s bed, The 
little fellow was awake, and threw his arms 
about her neck with glad welcoming. She sat 
down beside him. 

‘* Dear,” she said, **I am golpg away from 
you alJ, and I want you to promise you will be 
very good to your papa ; and that if eruel people 
say unkind things of me you will remember I 
always loved you, and aiways will,” 

** Bot dear mamma, are you coming hack no 
more !” 

‘‘Neyer any more, Carling, Ihave. been 
naughty, and paps is sending me away,” and she 
burst into a passion of soba, 

“Bat he will not be angry long, he never is,” 
the child answered, sobbing too; “ and I will not 
let you go.” She held him closer to her, “‘ Dar- 
ling mammy, stay with us; we want you so 
badiy, Totty and f.” 

Later on, when she had soothed him, she 
went into Totty’s room. She was lying with ber 
cheek upon her arm, flushed and emilicg in her 
sleep. Adrienne stooped and kissed her gently. 





“* Good-bye,” she, whispered, “ dear child, 
good-bye.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Txat slow, sad day wore by, and folks mest- 
ing Eyre wondered what trouble had come a0. to 
change him in a night, to line his brow with 
little marks of agony, and make his cheek so 
wan, 

H= went to Mr, Burrows, his solicitor, and 
merely telling him he and Mrs, Lytton found ib 
impossible to live longer together, bade him draw 
up @ deed by which he gave her free uso of a very 
ample annuity until the day of her death. 

lf Mr, Barrows was surprised he made no re- 
mark to that effect, and Eyre left. him to’ go 
wearliy homeward, 

Reaching the Manor he sent a measage to 
Adrienne, desiring her, unless she felt it too pain- 
fal, to grant him an interview. 

The servant returned With the news that 
she was nowhere to be found. Her room was 
disordered, as though she had made sudden pre- 
parations for flight, and some of her clothes were 
goue, although how she had got out unobserved 
was @ mystery. 

Filled with vague fears he rose, and ig to, 
the police-station informed the superin ti 
how matters atood, and then set out to search 
for Adrienne himself, 

But he found no elue, only when he returned 
at night Miriam gave bim » note which had been 
left ab the Manor by a little boy, who sald a lady 
had begged him to carry it there, 

It was very ehort, bud it told him all concisely 
and clearly 3 and as he read his brow, darkened 
and his lips took a sterner curve, 


*‘ When I have left my home behind I shall 
send you this. For my deceit forgive. me if you 
can. Try to belleve it is not without a fierce 
struggle I joave you and the little ones. Do nos 
teach thera quite to hate my memory, That I 
have been very weak aud very wicked I know. 
T have sinned bitterly againsp you, and yet on 
my knees I ‘swear I loved you when I married 
you and [ love you now. My tears, my prayers, 
my blessings are yours, and yours 3 and 
may Heaven in Its mercy take meaway, that you 
may be free of a woman who has disgraced you, 
I do not go alone, My companion is one as 
miserable aa myself and as pitable, Kiss the 
children for me. Oh! Heaven, oh! Heaven, 
that I ecovld stay. But 1 cannot touch your 
gold; I cannét aluk so low as to be your pen- 
sioner, ** ADRIENNE,” 


Then she was gone, and with her lover. Bat 
what did sha mean by ihe words, ““Ilove you 
now?” Surely thet was a cruel and sen 
lie, What but a guilty love should win her from 
the fair home he had provided for her. 

The long hours of nigh) wore on, and Eyre 
spent them in pseing to aod fro in the gardens, 
and wondering what her fubure would be; how 
he could save her from open shame, and how he 
should bear his own anguish, 

"Oh! wife! wife!” he cried ia his. heart, 
and then reproached himself that he had married 
80 young ® woman, and after so shorban acquaint- 
ance. ‘“* Why did I not discover what were her 
antecedents! Why was i fooled by the innocent: 
ways, seemingly truthful eyes? Adrienne! 
Adrienne | how could you find it In your heard 
thus,to blast my life?” ; 

Then he began to grow hard and bitter as he 
thought of all the love ke had showered upon 
her, all the luxuries he bad lavished in her way. 

“Vor the children’s sake she should have 
spared me,” 

: Then morning came, and gradually he had 
arrived at bis decision, to folliw- Adrienne, 
nor seek to free himaelf from the tie which bound 


them. 
Perhaps I shall succeed in hiding her shame, 
Heaven grant I may 1” , 
Then the flowers slowly unfolded, and the 
sum rose high ; the air was fresh and sweet with 


night dew and the breath of the many buds, 
The servants were all astir, and from the nursery 
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came Totty's voice, raised in impotent wrath aud 
distresd* * ee ' 

“Mamma, mamma !...I.want mamma!” 

Kyra Lytton’s cheek b'ancbed, and the 
muscles about his mouth tWitched convulsively. 
He entered. the house, and walked to the 
sureery, Archie was sitting disconsolately upon 
the floor, and Totty, bub partially’ dressed, was 
stamping her tiny feet and reiterating her cry for 
“mamma.” Prete 

Eyre sent.the nuree away, and eltting down, 
took the little one upon his kaee, calling Archie 
to bis, side,..The boy dropped his bricks, and 
looking into his father’s face with great, solemn 
eyes baid,-— 

“Why, don’t mamma come? ‘ She always 
hears our prayera, but this morning I can't find 
her.” 

‘“‘ Mamma A ie mamma!” sobbed Totty, 
pettlanily, ut g her head from: Eyre’s breast, 

Ob | how.the man’s heart ached! How sick 
his soul grew as he listened to the prattle of the 
ai Tabet he, sald, huskily, u has 

iy (ne 2 , ‘mamma 
gone away. _ She will net come back any more,” 

“Was that why she kissed me so often yester- 
day, and asked me tobe very good to you? She 
said she had heen naughty, and you would send 
her away, Ob! papa, bow could you be £0 
cruel .” 

He would not reproach her even to his 
children. He only gently said — 

“Mamma will never, come back agaio,” and I 
must try to be all she was to you, Kiss me, 
Totty, and do; nob cry... Poor little girl—poor 


little girl 1” . 

“TY will, ery till |\mammy comes back,” sald 
Totty, with a sob, ahd slipped from her father’s 
arms, You don’s hold me like she did. You 


don’t tell me bootiful tales,” 


Eyre aig le 

“ Archie, my boy, how old are you }” 

“Seven pexb month,” promptly. . “Mamma 
sald I was almost & man,” 

“Well, Archie, you must be good to me now. 
You must teach me to forgat mamma ever lived 
here er ever loved us,” 

Bat the boy shook ‘tils curly head, 

“T ‘shail never forget her,” he said, solemnly, 


“and I shall, tell. To Beg her every day, so 
that when she chines ‘back We ‘shall both know 
her, and she will pleased,’* 

Lyre Lytton could pear thelr innoceut talk 10 | 
longet. "He went stairs, and In the break- 


fast-room he foutd Miriam, who Was seated 
before the urn, It yave him & shock to dee her 
in Adrienne’s place, ped Miriam easily perceived 
ay bmn usual coi posure bhe remarked,— 

“T thy 
and he simply bowed. 

He ate nothing, tui, when toylog with’ hia 
coffes, he said,— 

** You will understand I wish this matter to_be 
kept a secret }”” 

"Certainly, ‘paps, I sin nob likely to publish 
her shame, because It Is ours.” ip 

She did not condole with him, and there was 
ruch an unmistakable sound of triumph in her 
voice that he looked 


it. , 

“ She was not my mother,” coldly, “although 

she was your wifes” . ve , 
“She was very good to you, my child.” * * 


was afraid of me.” 
Eyre Lytton said no more, ~ s 
But ay days lengthened Into weeks,’and weeke 


to montha, life grew last pDoetadle wad he deter-' 


sained to break up his establishment. 
H4 sent Mu iam to school, much ‘to her disgust, 

but ft was most decidedly the wisest thing he 

could do; Archie and Totty with ‘their nurse 


were seni to Torgiday ; and the Matior was ‘left: 


to the care of the h rand butler. 
., Then he started for Oe Cares hoging 
that absence from old scenes might ‘teach him 
ee of the woman who had s0 wronged 
im, 
But eb St. Thomas’s news reached him which 
éntirely. altered the course he had mapped out 
for hfmael?, ’ 


ht it best to begin as we must go dn,” | 


od up sharply, ; 
“] believe you're pla your mother’ has ‘gone, | ; 
itiam ¥’"" © ae a tg it | the kitchen, and; seotiring: acindie, went up- 





Whilst rending aw E‘iglish paper he lit upon's | 
paragraph that stated that Norris Amory, the 
supposed neurderer of his uccle, James Ransonit, 
had been arrested at Liverpool, 

He fad taken’ hig paveage in the Venus to 
America, and had almost escapétt. 

Tn ‘his flight he had» companion who calle 
herself Adrienne Amory, bat whose clothes wer 
tuarked ‘A, Lytton.” 

With an almost overwhelming horrdr in Ale 
soul Eyre started for England. 

The prisoner had been carried down to For- 
disham, and thither Mr. Lytton trayelled, 

He did not seek to see the erlminal, such a 
sense of repulsion filled his heart, that the sight 
of Adrienne alone would have overwhelmed hits, 

He remembered the night when’ he bad tpoken 
of Norris Amory, and she, but for his supporting 
arcs, would have fallen to the ground, 

‘This, then, was her secret—this her lover who 
had stolen her away from him, ruined her Ilfe, 
sullied her name and her virtue. Ob, Heaven! 
he had ‘beew set asidé for a murderer | 

Extrome rage filled hie heart, aud any relenting 
he may havs felt towards his wife died out. 

He must now consider his own welfare and 
that of his children ; he would not drag out a 
weary existence bound’ to sch a creature as 
Adrienne ; he would have bis freedom, and: then 
well, then, farewell hope, anc farewell love, for 
he knew, despite her @in;-he should love her to 
his last-breath, mi arose’ poe 

Hehad fully intended to: stay at Fordisham 
uutil the trial came on, and, {if possible, to see 
Adrienne snd denounce her sin ; but onthe fired 
day of his arzival he received a telegram from | 
"Nurse” eaying Totty was seriously iil with 
measles and congestion uf the lungs. 

He started at, once for ‘Torquay, to find the 
child was even worse than/bad been represented. 

In the long «days: and, dreary nights, when he! 
watched by her bed, be had ample time for re- 
flection, and if for a moment he forgot Adrienue, | 
the faint volee from the bed called deliriously 
for “' mamzaa,” abd gave hig heart ‘many an added 


ne. 
Pathe trial came on, and still the chiid hovered 
on the “ borderland,”» and «there ‘were moments 
when they thought ber dead, 

Eyre, of course, could. vot'leaye her, but he 
eagerly scanned the papere. 

Norris Amory most emphatically denied being 
guilty. e $l 

» His cotapanfon «had nothifig: to>tell but that 


| she belisved his word, and had assisted him to 


retnain fn hiding. A‘ the time-of the murder 
she had: been living at -Brutaels with Lady 
Oarisbrocke. . 
. The prisoner stated that on the night of the 
murder he had been ‘to witness a ‘performance of 
Colleen Bawn, and, returning home, was surprised 
to find the house in utter darkdeta; but he con~4 
eluded Mr. Ransome had gone to’ bed, and turned 
out the lights for safety, ; 
They kept one servant; an old’ woman, and sho 
had that day gone toattend her éister’s funeral, 
He knew bis'uncle was a rich mav, but he did 
not know how rich; neither did he kaow in whose 
favour he had made his will. 
On thenight iniquéstion he groped his way to 


‘atairs, , 
He saw nothing to alarm hini until he reached 


‘| dai’ unole’a*door, and ftom under it there ran a 
* Because she liad her parporé to nerve, She’ 


thin‘etream of some dark liquid, 
He at down and discovered it was blood, 


| and, «horribly:elarmed, ruched in to find Mr, 


Ransome Jying half upon the bed and half upon 
the floor] (witha terrible gash across his throat. 

There had evidently beens desperare struggle, 
for:the ‘old men’s hands were cub and bleeding, 
as if he had caught at the assasain’s weapon. 

The drawers of chis«burequ had been forced, 
but if'any papers: had-beem abstracted he could 
not say. wee 


He at once, gave an and some nelgh-° 


alarm, 
'| bours came fa, and finally a policeman, to whom 


he told the story. 

Bat before, the Inquest took place, folks had 
began to sye bint askance, and to shun him, and 
in some way be Knew'he was suspected of the 








crinie, 


In a moment of tear he had fled, and bad inca 
then been a fugitive, sumetines obtelaing work 
sormetines starving, 

He had nothing further to yay than that he 
was fonccent ; he swore it before Heaven | 

Of course vo one believed him, and from the 
firet, the Juyy were convincsd of bis pullt and de. 
termined toretura a verdict accordingly. 

Adrienue would never forget those awful days 
—-for the trial lasted three—and when the weapon 
with which the deed had been done was brought 
into court, she could not suppress ¢ cry of avguish. 

lh was’ an ordiuury clusp-kniie, rusted with 
stains, aad the asme upon the ha.dle was Norris 
Amory.’ Morthe after the mvurder-jt had been 
found by a boy in the tavyled. bushes at the end 
of My. Ranzo Che garden. 

If there had beta any licgering doubts of the 

youny Wian’s guili they were ect at rest now, 
and tho” jury without hesitation gave auswer : 
" Gality !” 
“Then” the judge donned the black oyp; the 
ptisoner said be had no epeech to make, nothing 
to assert but that he was fnnccent; and sentesce 
of death was passed upon him, to be executed 
after'ten days, 

Norris Amory wae white aud calm, and folks 
sald ‘he was hardened in crime, He permitted 
hinivelf to’ beled away, walking with a firm step, 
and showing no eign of emotion, until a woman 
‘preseing forward cried, {n low, intense tones,-- 

“Norris, my darling! my darling!” Then his 
lip quivered, and his calmness for a moment 
Ceserted him, 

“Poor lass!” he said, “poor lacs!” and so 
was hurried away. 

“Who is she?” questioned one man of another, 

as Adrienne staggered blindly irom the court, 
“his wife?” 
“WNo, his sister, She Is § warried woman, bud 
refuses to give ber husband’s addrees, or say 
where shé cane front, Mer relationship to Amory 
Was not known until yesterday.” 

Eyre Lytton did not see the conclusion of the 
trial, or even Adrienne’s acknowledgment of the 
relationship existing between herself and Norris ; 
his thoughts and care had ail been given to Totty, 
whiee Llinees seamed only too likely to terminate 
fatally, On the third day she revived a little, 
and recovered conaclousnesa,s0 that her father 
began to regard her hope/uliy, 

But it was only the flickering of the lamp 
before it goes wholly ont ; and that nigh|, as he 
lay down for a little rest, the nurse went to him 
agitated and crying, — 

“Wake up, master,” 
sinking fast.” 

He sprang up and followed her to Totiy’s bed- 
side 3 she was lying white and panting upon her 
pillows; but she knew him, and contrived to 
whisper,-—- 

“Take me up, papa dear!” He lifted her In 
his arms, and wrapping a shaw! around her, held 
her closely to his breast, trying to impart some 
warmth to the little cold limbs. She smiled 
faintly, then asked, wistfully,— 

"Ts mamma coming ¢” 

“Soon, darling,” scarcely able to repress % 
groan, 

"She must not-—be—long.” Then more faintly, 
‘give her Totty's love—and a kiss.” A strong 
shuddering seized ber, and when iv ended Lyre 
knew that his favourite child was dead. 

The nurse teok her from his arms sad Jaid 
her on the little bed, ecbbing the whole while; 
but the father, bending down, kissed the pale 
mouth once, then going to his room locked him- 
self in, and would sce no one till the mornlog 
was far advanced, , 

Then came the preparations for the funeral, 
and there was small time to remember Adrienne, 
Eyre seemed utterly crushed, and when Archie 
was stricken down, too, he sab down despondently, 
unable longer to struggle ‘with the slings and 
atrows of outrageous fortune,”’ 

Ib was not until the boy was pronounced ont 
of danger that the nurse went to him, with an 
old newspaper fn her hand. 

*Y’ve something to show you, alr,” she gald, 
stirred out of her ordinary composure, “it’s 
about the misiress. Poor lady! how we've all 
been wrovging her ; read for yourself,” 


she #sid, “the child is 
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“This morning, Norris Amory, the man wrong- 
folly acoused of the murder of his uncle, James 
Raasome, was seb ab liberty ; he left Fordisham 
prison, accompauled by his sister, Mra. Lytton. 
A great concourse of people waited their appear- 
ance outside the gates, and cheered lustily. 
Amory succeeds to his uncle’s fortune, and may 
he live long to enjoy It. Charlés Ransome was 
Interred yesterday, very privately, at the Fordis- 
ham Cemetery.” . 

Eyre Lytton sat dazed and confounded, scarcely 
able to comprehend the good news of Adrienne’s 
innocence, until the nurse touched him on the 
shoulder, 

"Sir, say you are glad. Poor lady! poor 
lady!” 

Then he started up,— 

*T must find her,” he cried, “ Poor girl I poor 
girl ! Can ehe ever forgive my foul suspicions ? ” 

* If I know anything of Mra Lytton, sir, she'll 
be only too glad to forget and forgive. Ah! If 
she had only told you, how much trouble we all 
should have been spared.” 

“She was afrald,” Eyre answered remorsefully, 
"T expressed myself brutally about poor Amory, 
ewore l’d give him up to justice, if ever I bad it 
in my power.” 

* Sure, this ought to be a waruing to us not to 
judge each other too harshly, But who is Charles 
Ransome, sir?” 

* I don’t know, unless he was the old man’s 
son, The name of the guilty man does nob ap- 
pear.” 

“What shall you do now, sir?” asked the 
nuree, who being an old aud valued servant, was 
allowed many privileges, 

“Go down to Fordiaham at once, and Institute 
inquiries. I shall insert advertiamenta in all the 
dailles ; she mnst be found, and that quickly. 
Put a few things together in my portmantean 
whilet I write out the advertisments—and give 
me a Bradshaw—I shall go by the earliest train,” 

When his arrangements were compieted he 
went toe Archie, who was looking disconsolately 
out of the nursery window. 

“Archie, my boy, Ihave come to eay good- 
bye. I must leave you for a short time,” 

Thechild wasatil! weak, and the unexpected news 
brought the tears to his eyes. But be struggled 
vallantiy with them, and tried to steady his voice 
az he sald : 

on'b leave me, alone, papa—ft is so dull 
ithout you. Mamma gone, and Totty dead ; 
now you are going--" and then the sobs would 
come. ‘“ Take me with you, papa ; take me with 
ou. 
str My boy, you are not yet strong enough to 


travel, and it Is very cold; but you must nob 
fret. Iam going to fetch mamma back to you.” 

Archie ceased crying. “Is she coming for 
good 7?” 


Yes; papa has been cruel to Ber, but he Is 
very sorry, and so mamma will forgive him and 
make hin happy again.” 

Oh | how sorry she'll be when she knows poor 
Totty is dead,” said thechild, ‘' Papa, you must 
tell her how good I'll be if she will only come back 
agein,” 

Then they kissed each other, and Eyre ran down 
to the carriage awaiting hia. As he entered the 
postman stopped at the house door. 

“Give me the letters,” Eyre said, and received 
three, He paid small attention to them until he 
was comfortably seated in the railway carriage, 
aud bad scanned the old paper-again and again 
for further news of Adrienne-~but he found none ; 
then, for the first time, he noticed the date. Is 
was November the fourth, and now December 
was nearly gono. Oh! what agonies of doubt 
must Adrienne have suffered in all those weary 
weeks, in which he had made no search for her | 
Where was she now? Thank Heaven, he was 
aesured she did not auffer poverty ; but in all the 
long months before good fortune came to har, 
what trials what want she muat have endured ! 

Then he turned to his letters. The first was 
from an old friend, the second from the old house- 
keeper af the Mavor, in which she expreesed her 
sorrow at the neglect of which she had been guilty 
fn not forwarding adetter she knew was from Mrs, 
Lytton. “I put it upon the sideboard in my 
own room,” she wrote, “intending to send it on 





at once, but It escaped my memory until the fol- 
lowing day. When I looked for it I could not 
find It, and I was afraid to mention the fact to 
ou, Yesterday, whilst putting Miss Miriam’s room 
order, I found it thruat in one of her dress 
"ores et Oe at the aon when it a 
ng come home to taourning 
and must have hidden it away purposely,’ 

With beating heart Kyre tore open the third 
envelope. From it dropped an enclosure, in 
on handwriting—very short, but very 
tender, 


“My Darina Hussanp,—When this reaches 
you, you will already have learned my innocence 
of the sin laid to my charge. Iam with 
my brother at the Victoria Hotel, ord, 
where I walta reply. If I do not receive one by 
the close of the week, I shall conclude you 
cannot forgive the deceit I practiced towards 
you, and shall know myself as the most unhappy 


among women. 
* But, forgive me or no, my whole soul fa 
yours, and all my life's love, 
** ADRIRNNE.” 
CHAPTER V. 


Eyre travelled down to Fordisham, and went 
at once to Mr. Lingard’s residence, He was a 
magistrate with whom Eyre was slightly ac- 
quainted, and from whom he hoped to — 
full particulars concerning the trial of Norris 
Amory, and the subsequent discovery of his 
innocence, 

He sent a telegram on to Sandford, but 
received an-answer from the proprietor of the 
Victoria Hotel to the effect that Mrs. Lytton had 
left with her brother more than a month back, 
and he could not say where they had gone. 

Depressed beyond measure, he reached Mr. 
Lingard’s, and was met rather frigidly by that 
gentieman, for Adrieune had won him over to 
her side by the charm of her manner, 

But when Eyre had told his atory, he ex- 
hibited nothing but cordlality, and volunteered 
information. 

He said that three days before Amory’s exe- 
cution was to take place a man dressed as a 
sailor arrived at Fordisham, and hired a room, at 
a low public-house, His manner was furtive and 
vervous ab the same time, and he seemed anxious 
to avoid notice, But inthe evening, after drink- 
fog freely, he confided to the landlord that he 
had come down to claim his property, ha' 
seen #n advertisement in the papers to the effec 
that the son of James Ransome was wanted, 

“He was that son, and was horrified to learn 
how his father had met his death. He should 
see his lawyer to-morrow ; but, until he had had 
a new ‘rig-out’ be wasn’t to 
self at his old home, Yes, he had been a wild 
one ; but then the old man was so close and hard, 
there was some excuse for his conduct. Where 
had he been that he had not heard of the murder 
until now? Why, in the wilds of America; on 
the open seas, an 
that respectable st eo the 
fat of the land, Well, he wouldn’t the 
old mau now that he was dead; but he must say 

wo 


his o 
flesh and blood he might have died in his bed 
like a Christian,” 

Then a mau who had been quietly smoking 
said, decisively,— 

“TE young Amory fs hung {t will be nothing 
short of murder; he is as innocent as the best 
of us.” 3 

"Then why was hie koife found all stained, 
and rusted with blood ¢” 

**Oal any thief might have stolen ib away 
For my part, 'm for the poor young man 
he was o fine, hearty fellow, with a kind word 
any wretch. And as for your atory of 
away four years I don’t believe it." 


(Continued on page 544.) 
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first ; for Mra, Ashfield had turned to fire, 
where she stirred some gruel that was slmmer- 
ing In a — kettle, wadin 

She was a prosperous- g woman 
and there pelgs Mw of frapatience on her 
comely face as she turned to see who was the 
intruder, 

“ Oh, ie’t you, Violet ?” she sald, carelessly. 

Yee ul wa I came to leave the vo oe 
key. It has to be left with the trustees when 
he governess is dismissed.” 

"Ob, yes. I heard them g they'd have 
ey et ee 6 you get on 
Wiithey thought nob,” sald Violet, drearil 

80 
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tone, 


ig 


turned into the buttery, from whence she 
shortly with a brown pitcher 
with milk in elther 
“Shall I lay the key on the shelf?” Violet 
asked. 
** Yes, there by the clock. He'll see it.” 
Vv er into the, wide, cool room. 
How cheerful and hospitable table 
looked ! 
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wViolst, Lester paused The tone of 
kindness went through her little soul. 

"T don’t oare about tea, you.” Then— 
“ Ob, Mrs, Ashfield, I don’t know which way to 


lesely, 

- Why, bless my soul, child, don’t be go dis- 
couraged as all that.” 

The men’s voices were heard approaching, But 
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Ashfield’s practical mind, being once directed 
ve the vleas of Violet's Giff altfea, pursued 
the su’ after its own fashion, 


"Isn't Miss Moore you should have 
your board for your = yan somethivg else turns 
up 1” she inquired, some su 

“ Milas Mvore doesn’t want me. She says 
there’s enough of them to do all the work they 
make.” 

“La me-—I do suppose you've got no great 
faculty for housework. But it’s bad for you, all 
the same.” 

The men had arrived, and were making free 
use of the pump-handle, the soap, and long 
towels, 

"Take off your hat, Violet, and ait down to 
tea. Mary Aon’s off visiting this week, and 
T’ll be glad of your help in doing up the dishes. 
P.enty of room.” 

Mce. Ashfield was speaking positively now, 

when Mre, Ashfield spoke positively it 
generally settled things, ; 

She placed an additional chair, and Violet 
carried her hat to the rack in the hall, and re- 
vealed herself as a sandy-haire?, small-featured, 
jow-epirited little creature, with round, frightened 
eyes and awkward, trembling hands, 

“ Viclet Lester called to leave the echool house 
key, father,” Mrs. Ashfield explained, lifting 
the three-quart teapot as she spoke. 

Reuben Ashfield? nodded as he took his place 
at the foot of the wab!e, He had known how it 
would end when the pressure of pity had driven 
him {nto castiog his vore, against his convictions, 
for the fatherless, mother'ess, penniless girl, 
whose necessities and the fact that she had 
written verses on ‘Autumn Leaves” for the 
county paper conatituced her sole claim to be 
appointed teacher for the charity schvol. 

“Twas saying it seemed quite providential 
that Violet happened in this evening,” continued 
the mistress of the house. “I've got rather 
more than one pair of hands and two feet are 
equal to. I never should have let Mary Aon off, 
if I bad dreamed of that young fellow upstairs 
getting ill on my hands,” 

‘How ie he this afternoon?” {nquired Mr, 
Ashfield. 

“He's rather low. lIatermittent fever, the 
doctor says, and thie is his bad day.” 

“Has he said anything about writin’ for his 
friends yat.”” 

*T broached the subject thie morning.” 

“ What did he say?” 

* He eafd he hadn't any friends he wanted to 
send for, but if we could get a nurse he was able 
to pay. It me think of what your other 
used to say "bout taking in summer lodgers, She 
need to say she never took one that didn’t cost 
more than he evog op 

“Tt seems to me jf he’s able to pay for a nurse 
he'd better have one,” said R-uben, slowly. 

“Tf you think the young man needs a nurse, 
futher, suppose you find one,” replied the wife, 
tartly. “I'd Jike to know who in this neigh. 
bourhood’s going to leave. home to nurse a 
stranger in haymaking time,” 

The old farmer lifted his keen eyes from under 
the long brows towards the guest, 

“Here's Violet Lester,” he remarked; “she'd 
be better’n nobody, I shouldn’c wonder,” he 
added, ‘if she was quite a hand in flness, She 
nuseed her grandmother quite a long time before 
the old lady died.” 

Mra. Ashfield amiled grimly. She didn’t take 
kindly to other people’s suggestions. Moreover, 
her private es'imate of Violet Lester’s capacities 
ic any direction was low. ‘Thriftlessnees ran in 
Lxster blood. The allusion to Violet’s grand- 
mother caused Mrs, Ashfield to remember that 
the old lady had been improvident enough to 
live on till she was eighty, and so had spent the 
last penny of tha little property which would have 
sufficed to give Violet a.start in the world. 

Mrs, Ashfield, however, was too wise a woman 
to reject the omen outright. Violet would, 
no doubt, s ‘or her board. It was the 
beginning of haymaking-—busiest time of the 
year, Mary Ann’s return was a little uncertain. 
Aad « sick man was to be waited on upstairs, 
Mre. Ashfield had got thus farin her argument 
in Violet’s favour, when something cccurred 





which gave an entirely new direction to her 
thoughts. This wae the entrance of her eldest 
son, who had been delayed a little behind the 
rest, 

R bert Ashfield was twenty-two, strong-bullt, 
broad-shouldered, his mother’s own boy—with 
the same “set” expression about the corners of 
his mouth, He was, of conrse unaware of 
Violet's presence, but bis eye fastened upon her 
as he entered the kitchen door. He coloured 
with surprise, pulled himself up hastily, and 
catching his mother’s eye, came forward rather 
awkwardly, and took his place at table opposite 
the young girl. 

Violet had heard hi; step before she saw him, 
and had eeen him before he saw her, She had 
composed herself, looking gravely at her plate 
from which she did not lift her eyes till the young 
man said with an effort,— 

“ How'd do, Violet!” 

She nodded then, without any words, but the 
brief glance she gave him was very significant, 

Mra, Ashfield eaw ali—the glance and its sig- 
nificance, She remembeei to have heard some 
joking about Robert having liking for Violet, 
It gave her o sense of oppression, Her Robert 
to fancy this fneignificant little girl, who was 
notoriously inefficient about housework, and had 
just proved her inzbility to even be governess to 
a charity school! Mv-s, Ashfield looked forward 
to different things from theie for her boy. He 
had the best pros; ects of any young man in the 
town. He was a fine fellow every way. His 
wife, when she came, must bring a little money, 
or at least capacity to run the Ashfield kitchen 
according to {te traditions, So said bis mother. 

“Have the holidays began?” Robert asked, 
by-and-by, not realising how little attention he 
was paying to his ten. 

“Yes.” A pause, broken by the clatter of 
knives and forks around the table and some- 
body's request for the brown bread, “I sup- 
pose you knew I couldn’t get on with them?” 
the gel, added. 


"I'd like to take it oub of some of those boys 
who made the trouble,” said Robert, frowning. 

“They weren't so much to blame,” said Violet, 
faintly. ‘I’m so little they didn’t feel afraid of 
me.” 


‘Are you going down to the’ village to- 
night?” from Robert, after another pause, 

‘Mrs. Ashfield spoke up briskly: “Violet ‘ll 
stay till morning.” She didn’b mean to have 
Ro walking home with her after dark, 
because of any invitation she had extended. 
And she made a rapid estimate that Violet 
wouldn’t be at the farm-house very soon again 
through any fault of hers, Mrs, Ashfield pro- 
posed, but Fate disposed, 

They were rising from the table. Robert 
pacsed round by the young gir). 

* We'll have a song after the work’s done.” 

Violet nodded, wish » half-scared smile. That 
was the greatest pleasure che had ever known— 
singing with Robert Ashfield. She had, it may 
be sald, s very sweet volce of her own. 

Mrs. Ashfield had stepped into the buttery as 
these words were exchanged. She emerged with 


He came down ten minutes later and entered 
the kitchen. He looked rather grave. 

“Tt won't answer to leave Mr. Penfold alone,” 
he said, ‘He must have his medicine regularly, 
and he ought to have ice kept on hfe head to- 
night, I’ve asked Violet Lester if she couldn’t 
take care of him for awhile—she was used to 
being up at night with her grandmother—-I think 
ahe might do ib,” 

Mra, Ashfield was not a woman to waste worda, 
so sie wasted none now, She made a sign of 
assent to the doctor’s proposition, aa she piled up 
the tea-things, and was conscious in a vague way 
of circumstances being stronger for once than her 


| will, 


Midsummer came and went. Haymakirg and 
harvesting kept Farmer Ashfield, his son, and the 
labourers at work from dawn till sundown; and 
indoors, Mre, Ashfield, with her strong hand on 
the helm, kept Mary Ann and the clockwork 
wheels in motion. 

Violet stayed on, and up in the spare chamber 
there were forces at work which were beyond 
Mre, Ashfield’s power to he!p or binder. 

Douglas Penfold ia7 for long weeke wasting 
with slow fever. The plain country doctor did 
his best for him; some of the men-folks lent 
their strength when that was needed ; Mrs. Ash- 
field made jellies and broth-—-and rather exulted 
fu the chance to do sick-room cookery,” which 
the sanitary condition of her family had not per- 
mitted, hitherto, for yesrs. And Violet Lester 
nursed the handsome stranger with the same 
conscientious serenity with which she had nursed 
her grandmother. 

But all things end somehow, and Douglas Pen- 
fold was ending by getting well. He sat by the 
open window one late August morning, tin and 
peevish and pale, 

“TI don’s remember seeing you till after { got 
ill,” he remarked to Violet, who was putting the 
room “ to rights,” { 

“J wasn’t here before that.” 

‘© Where were you!” 

“T was governess at the echool,” 

“ And you gave it np to come and take care of 
me. That was very good of you. I shail never 
forget the misery of those twenty hours when I 
lay alone, When tae doctor brought you into 
the room with the bow! of gruel, and said you 
were used to sickness, and that you would stay 
with me, I felt grateful—aud I’m not naturally 
of a grateful disposition.” 

"You've no need of being grateful tome. I 
had nothing better to do than to take care of 

ou. 

‘Ie that so? [ thought now-——’ 

Mr. Penfold did not finish saying what he 
thought. Violet had paused in her work, and 
was luoking at him earnestly. She had grown 
during these summer weeks—grown round and 
fair. 

Douglas Penfold, who was a professional critic 
of humanity—a journalist by trade—saw that 
some new thought was shaping itself within her 
brain. He looked at her with interest. She 
was ® quaint little specimen, He wasn’t cure 
but that there was a good deal of repressed 
ability under her shy, prim way. With s con- 


> 





a bowl, Inio which she poured the gruel from 
the saucepan on the grate. 

“Now, Violet,” she said, “if you'll carry this 
up to the spare chamber, to Mr, Penfoldy {tll 
save my steps, He's a young man I took In for 
a few weeks, you know,” she explaine3. “ He 
was writin’ and drawing plicters aud goin’ on, and 
yesterday he was taken fll-——lay stupid-like all 
day.» We got the doctor this morning early, and 
he says it is likely to be a slow fever. Nothin’ 
catchin’, bub mighty stubborn, as them low fevers 
be.” She was wiping the rim of the bow) and 
selecting a spoon of glittering brightness while 


she spoke. A strange step outside attracted her 
attention. “ Why, here’s Doctor Pilford again,”’ 
she said. “I didn’t know as we'd see you again 


to-day, doctor.” 
“T was passing this way and I thought I'd 
look in at my patient,” her» plied, nodding, 


valescent’s yearnivg for amusement he tried to 
draw her out, 

When she had got to that point in her con- 
fidences that she sald, ‘I haven’t any home or 
any friends, Mr. Penfold,” he anawered gaily, 
** Well, Violet, that’s my cave exactly,” 

**Tisn’t so hard for a man,” she eld, 

“My es it’s ten times worse, A woman 
gets favoured -— nobody shuts the door on a 
woman, But a. man whose work isn’t worth his 
salt—you may pity him—that’s all.” 

“Isn't your work worth your salt!” asked 
Violet, serious and literal. 

He laughed a little, 

"You think I’ve had a good deal of ealt in all 
my gruel, Well, I hope I can pay for it. But 
Pm not sure I car pay you.” 

“Me, Penfold”—-Violet looked straight into 
his face with her earnest eyee—‘'if you want to 





" He's a high-s‘rung, nervous sort of subject— 
ll bear looking after,” 

The doctor pass:d on up the stairs, while | 
Violet followed him, beating the bowl, 


do anything for me, may I tell you what to do— 
help me to get away from here,” 

"To get away from here?” he repented 
“Why, my child, I can’t got away from here 
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myself, Does suoybody prevent your getting 
away !”’ he added, with a sort of intereso, 

‘Please don’t make fun of me.” She came 
and stood before him, folding her hands like a 
child, and looking so young and confident of his 
power, thab Douglas Penfcld’s weary, worldly 
soul had » certain frech sensation that he liked 
to feel, ‘‘I've thought this all over,” Violet 
went on, ‘I’ve meant to speak te you as soon 
as you were able to listen. Nobody wants me 
here, I can’t do avything to suit them. But 
there’s something in me-~I know there is—-that 
someone would care for. I can write very neatly, 
and keep accounts 
I’ve nq way in the world to get to a city. I 
should haye no one to speak p word for mo if I 
did, Please, Mr, Penfold, ist me go with you, 
I will pay you back—~every farthing. If you will 
fiad a place-—some very cheap place—where I can 
stay, and 2) help Me about advertising, and 
speak for Iny ¢ + Ppa 

Douglas Penfald up, his thin, white hand 
in ufter dismay. — mye 


“My poor child, you would noed to find gome- 
one to speak for my character fib! What un- 
t in your head 


locky.apirit ever put such a thou 
os that I was a et guardian for sigh sweet sid- 
plicity as yourself? No, Violet, I dhall not for- 
get your kioduess—I shal! not leb it go unpaid— 

ab once for alk pun it oud of your that I 
can help you {nm any other way.” 

“T could pot start out all alone,” she sald, 
vaguely, 

“You might do better than to start ont wibh 
me,” he retorted, impulsively. Then he added, 
more seriously, "It ix very true you could not 
start put alone, Never dream of it. Why, 
Vialet "after a second’s pause-—'' when I sat at 
my window last eveniug In the twilight, while 
you were singing on the doorstep, I saw the son 
and heir of the family sitting beside you, And 
—I am counted sharp aboub euch thivgs—it 
looked to me as if it was all settled, as if the last 
thing you had in that silly little head of yours 
was 9 notlor, of flight.” 

Violet Lester listened to there words with a 
revulsion of feeling that transformed her, The 


blue eyes flashed sudden flames, Her pretty 
mouth curled with scorn; the white throat 
swelled, 


“You do not undersiand me any better than 
the rest of them,” she said, indignantly. “I 
will never put myself in any home where l'm not 
wanted,” she addod, hotly. 

Douglas Penfold looked after as sho ld the 
room, and though? that if he were strong again— 
feeling like himself—he might have enjoyed this 
unique ttle protégé, and hé began to wonder 
vaguely whether among the people he had ac- 
commodated in one way or another there might 
not be some one would find a comfortable berth 
for this fledgling who had been really very good 
and kind to him. 

“TI thought that great kobbledehoy, Robert, 
was after her, and really she could never do 
better than to settle herself on this prosperous 4 
farm,” was his mental comments He sat silent 
and reflective in the drowsy summer'air, At the 
end of twenty minutes he put his reverie into 
words, “She is a unigue sort of creature when 
you come to think her over. Ishouldn’t want 
tospledge my word as to what anew environment 
might maka of her,” And then he composed him- 
self for a nap 

He got well rapidly, strengthening on milk, 
fresh egge, and chicken broth. The day was fixed 
for his deporture, and after he had settled his 
bill his hostezs was fain to admit that it came to 
more than he had cost, though te be sure she 
had not counted her trouble, 

“ Well, Violet, I am going to leave you,” he 
exid, unable to conceal hia own eatisfaction, as he 
waited on the doorstep for Robert and the:trap 
to drive round, * but I shall never forget you.” 

Violet stood calm before him. Somehow she 
tow@hod his jaded taste more and more. 

“Shaill ever hear from you, Mr, Penfold?” 
she asked simply, 

Tt had been Douglas Penfold’s poe a ho stady 
types. He had pursued various *lines of in- 
tellectual ‘activity ;* he had cultivated the 
sympathetic side of his nature, He discerned 


I could assist Ina shop. Bub} 


something in Violet that was not commonplace, 
Analogy saggested a pinched bud that might 
still unfold into a glowing flower in a more pro- 
pitiousalr. He took ber hand kindly within his 
which were still thin and cool. 

" Violet, I would be glad to serve you. T will 
keep you in mind. JZ Bave not much. Influence 
myself, bub I have friends who have, I will in- 
quire sbout a clerkship under Government, I 
feel sure you could easily pass the necessary ex- 
aminations, I have a friend—for that matter a 
brother-in-law-—~” 

' The extitement in Violet's face was Intense. 

“Ob, Mr, Penfold, you will do that—you-will 
nob forget———” . 

“No, I will not forget.” He was alarmed at 
the encouragement she took from his words, and 
he hastened to add, “‘ But you must not be dis- 
appotnted if nothing comes of it, for I remember 
there's great demand for these places. Still, I'll 
speak my word for you, for what you've done for 
me.”’ 


Robart was coming, Mr. Penfold tried to dis- 
engage his hand with a good-bye pressure, Bub 
Violet clang to him excitedly, 

*\Vhen shall I hear?” 

Penfold was’ sympathetic, Violet's agitation 
touched him. He spoke with more sssurance 
than he really intended. 

‘* Withia a month,” he said, 

Robert wae drawing up before the door. 

" Good-bye, Mrs, ‘Ashford. “I shall nevér 
forget your kindness, Good-bye, Violet | Within 
a@ month, if wt all.” 

He spoké the last words in a low tone, 

It was @ crisis in Violet’s life. She rose un- 
consciously to the occasion, She looked tall, fair 
strong —-a transfiguration from the Violet of 
yesterday. 

**T shall wait,” she said, calmly. 

Penfold carried her look away with him. It 
went with him whether or no. 

It was the last day of the month followin 

Douglas Penfold’s departure from the farm, 
i was the end of September, During this time 
Violet had remained with the Ashfields, without 
any sort of understanding on elther side as to 
why she did so, Nevertheless there were reasons 
which justified her stay, 

There was extra house-cleaning, owing to Mr, 
Penfold’s flness, and also it was pickiing and-pre- 
serving time. Moreover, Mary Aun took a week's 
holiday. And theo Mrs, Ashfield had an ill turn 


‘| of & few days—an unprecedented thing. All these 


were perhaps suflicient reasone for g Violet 
Lester felt quite welcome to stop with the Ash- 
fielda, But,there was cven’ another, She had 
posit 4 ope to go, 

‘And"Bhe- lingered on, hoping feverishly that 
each day would bring the longed-for letter from 
Mr, Penfold, and going to bed every night sick 
with hope deferred, Perhaps but for one thing 
Mrs. Ashfield would not have endured her pro- 
longed stay. But Violet, whether from shyness 
or rhe a pags: was ‘‘ofish” with Robert—very 

otusa, 

Still Robert seemed content, He was happy 
in her mere presence, He had a dull con- 
viction of his mother’s opposition, which he 
believed a better acquaintance with his sweet- 
heart would remove, And then, like other men, 
he'did not fully understand the feeling of bis 
own heart, while the objech of his attachment 
seemed within euch easy resch, So the tide 


the resistance which the mother felt, 

“How'd you like the notion of a daughter- 

fu-tAw, mum?” acked Mary Ann, on the 
morning of the golden-hued day with which the 
tonth ended. She was making pastry on the 
slab beside the window, from which she looked 
cif into the orchard where Violet. and ‘Robert 
were picking and sorting the pale yellow 
pippine. 
Mra, Ashfield bad just: set her Currant ‘jelly 
next the fire, and was watching it critically, as 
pee case required, She answered, rather 
tartly,— 

“suppose my son "ll be the means of bringing 
me e daughter some time.” 

“At some time not far distant, I think,” 
continued Mary Ann, who was herself a mature 





Moved op, not dintinishiog and not strengthening | 





maiden of thirty-five. She received po reepouse, 
but that did not forbid her ad “T auppoee’ 
Jou woulua't bate brought be into you lan 
you n't have your y 
20. Iv was fly in Uh lao of P 10 


re 






But porcelain kettle to back 
part of the stove, and darted a long, anxious 
look towards the orchard, — 


The smothered resistance returned with added 
force, She could not endure the thought of 
shiftless little Violeb Lester as Robert's wife, and 
Mary Ann knew it. That Violet had been grow- 


ump and pretty and light-hearted all these 
mene » shasy that pb sang #-bird, that she 
was deft with her needle, and could give herself 
& coquettish little alr of fashion, that was 


& poor recommendation in Mre, Ashfield’s' eyes, 
Poor Violet had no faculty to turn off work, 

Mrs. Ashfield was never hasty; bub she felt 

Py last that op egy M3 do her duty, 
he thought o! evening. was prepared to 
relieve her couscience, 

The men had gone to Southford Market with 
their apples that afternoon, and were not yet re- 
turned, Mary Ann had gone down to the village, 
Mrs, Ashfield and Violet were alone, 

‘Well, Violet, the summer is ended,” she 


' reroarked, as she Ngbted the sitting-room lamp 


and took up her knitting. ‘'I suppose you'll 
soon be thinkiog about your plane for the 
winter '” 

“J have thought about them a good desi,” 
said Violet. ‘It seems to me there is no work 
for me here,” 

" Oertainly not in my family, Violet. You've 
been a help to us, of course, since you came, 
but the season’s work is done, and of course 
every extra person makes some extra trouble 
now.” 

She was even more outspoken than was 


*T ucderstand that,” sald Violet, humbly, “TI 
am hoping to hear of something—within a week. 
Will it put you out it I stay another week, Mrs, 
Ashfield?” 

Mrs, Ashfield hesitated before she said,-— 

“T don’t understand, of course, what you may 
be expecting to hear of,” She had an uneasy 
notion that it might be something which Robert 
would communicate. “I'd thought of asking 
Mary Ann's sister to come over and help. We 
should want your room.” 

Violet turned so that the shadow covered her 
more completely. 

“Tl go down to Miss Moore's, then,” she 
sald, quiely. ‘I daresay she can have me for a 


8, 

Mrs, Athfield did not reply, She knew she 
was unkind; but she felt sure she must be firm 
In order to get rid of her dangerous guest. 

- After a few minutes Violet left the room. She 
wrapped a ebawl over her head, and went out- 
of-doors into the frosty starlight, Once more 
sha walked along the road that ley between the 
farm and the school. Truly, shefaced a frowning 
world. 

The month was up, and Douglas Penfold had 
not written. Not a way seemed to open, The 
poor child wished she wasdead. She felt, to be 
gure, some power for action, much capacity for 
enjoyment ; but where to turn and how! 

he sat down on a log by the roadside. Mrs. 
Ashfield had hurt her more than she had mean 
to. The girl thought she could never, never 2° 
back to the house again, She heard heavy wheels 
approaching—it was Robert, 

‘* Hallo!” he said to the crouched figure at 
the roadeide, “ Why, Violet "—approachiag 
closer—-"' what on earth are you doin’ out here in 
the cold?” ; 

She shivered and did not answer. - 

" T declare,” enld the young mah, 
"T believe you came out to meet me | 

“No,” said Violet, in dismay, ‘I—I”—she 
hardly knew what. she was saying] came 
because your mother doesn’t want meany longer, 
and-—and” 

" Violet,” said Robert, “I want you, if mother 
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doesn’t, Sonow! And I've been trying for a 
fortnight to get a chance to tell you so,” 

“ Pisase don’t talk so. I ain going down to 
Miss Moore’s. Your mother wants my room.” 

“Boeh!” sald Robert, with more emphasis 
than elegance. “ Violet, I’m no great talker, 
but perhaps I can make you understand that 
I like you better’o any girl Lever saw: and if 
you like me we'll get married, Then mother’ll 
have to find some, other room for what she 
wants,” 

Violet shook her bead. : 

“I wouldn’t go where I wasn't wanted. I. 
wouldo’t be a burden to anybody. I kuow I'm 
4 no-account sort of girl, I must go and find out 
bow t> be somebody.” 

“I lke you jasi as you are, Violet,” #aid the 
young man ig alow tone, ‘‘And if weit each, 
other, that's all that’s needed.” ti, : 

He tried to take her band under the! shawl; 
but ehe drew back, Ct 

“JT couldn’t let anybody take me out af pity 
—-I think too much of myself for ” she 
said. yf 


oleb; 


‘*it's—it’s nob at ike pity what I feel) 
enongh for my 


and if the old house feu’t big 
mother and my wife——” age 
“Hush!” asid Violet, “ sonteona ie coming’? 
In fact soméons had come close upon them-~s 
no less interested person than Mary Ann. ¢ 
‘« Pretty sharp air for sparkin’,” she chuckled, 
“T see you, and J’m all cut’n breath trying to 
catch up. What do you suppose I found for 
you down in the village, Violet 1” 
“ Lg me?” 3 ; 
‘“*Yos, you of all psople 
square-shaped, white letter sealed with wax. 
And, what’s more, I bet I can tell you who it’s 


from.” 

** Did you bring it?” gasped Violet. 

‘Of course I did, Bye think (i leave {6 
lying in the post-office ?” 

" Let me have it, please,” 


“Oh, it’s safe in my pocket, slong with the 
nutmegs, and the cotton, and what not. I can’t 
overhaul till we get into the light. But J’il tell 
‘you who it’s from-——Mr. Penfold.” 

A quick, fierce, backward glance from Robart 
caused another chuckle from Mary Ann, 

Violet only clasped the little cold hands which 
held the shaw) under her chin tight—tight with 
gratitude, 

The letter was indeed from Douglas Penfold. 
Strange to say, he had not forgotten his little 
auree, nor his promise to her. Stranger still he 
a been Geen an toot Pry Socal examina- 

on was just for tment in 
which his brother-in-law had interest. 

* You see your nose is ont of joint, Robert,” 
‘wae Mary Ann’s malicious comment .when, the 
news of Violet’s chance of an appointment wae 
made known in the. household, .‘' You. don't 
euppose he’s gob a place for Violet down there 
without he wants to see her again, do you!” 

"Mr, Penfold doesn’t live in Londov,” said 
Robert, hotly, : 

"He'll find the way there when Violet's in the 
post-office,” was the raaping reply. ’ 

Violet's new circurastances abated Mre, Ash- 
field’s anxiety. She set to work heartily to 
prepare Violet for her journey. And on a soft 
‘October day Robert.and Viclet—the former very 
grave and “set,” the latter very bright and 
dainty In her new grey euit—set off for South- 
ford, where the girl was to take the train for 
her long journey. _ 

“Tm not gene 40 Bother you now talking 
about things you don’t want to hear of Violet,” 
eald the young man as they drove on; ‘but I 
want to ask you if anything ever, comes, about 
that makes you want me—]’L! ask-you to promise 
“et 

t, T'lb never forget. what you, proposed 
wheas—nhee I had nowhere inthe world to 

* My. offer atands good, Violet.” 

“ Don’t say. that because-——” 

¥ you think you'll like the folks u 
there better’n you lke us, Bub I aia’t sure. 
don’t. believe you'll forget me.” 

“I'm eure I shan’t forget,” 


} Robert’s broad shoulder an 
“There’s no about it,” he’ ted 5 
vot : 


A letter-~a grea>. 


Violet, I’ve always been ‘seb’ in my ways. 
Now I’m ‘set’ on you, I might as well tell 
plainly that I’m not going to give you up. I'm 
to live for you and work for you, When 
my heifers are sold next apring I'll say that’s 
Violet’s money, and I'll put it {a the bank. And 
when the honey is sold I'll dothe same. And 
instead of trifling away my share of the farm 
profits I'll just lay them aside, too, And when 
there’s enough to build a new-fangled litle 
house over on the east side of the road and to 
make it all corafortable, then I’m coming up to 
London, and I'm going ‘to say, * Violet. Leater, 
would you rather come home and be Violet Ash- 
field; or stay out to civil service }’”* 
Two big tears rolled from. Violet's eyes on to 
new lisle-thread gloves, She had not been 
ro hitherto that she had any feeling but 
de toward Robert. But while he was 
Papesking she felt In advance the drvariness and 
of her new life, x 
«She hed an aching longing to hide her head ou 


ery over the part- 

Bat whe did. mot do ft. ; 
-Bhe had to face a frowning world first, to mea- 
Bure herself against it, to find out whai. ib was 
Phat meade her lips tremble and her heart beat ao 


| fest when Robert hastily deposited the shawl- 


strap, the big bunch of “ching. asters,” and the 
lunch-basket packed for the journey, on the rack 
-over the seat of the crowded carriage, and said, 
awkwardly enough :— 

“Take care of yourself, Violet.” 

The guerd shouted, ‘Stand away there.” The 
train moved on., Robert was holding the mare's 
head, and did not see the frightened little face 
that preased close againat the window, 2a it shot 
on farther and farther from the platform, from 
ghe familfar Séuthford and the road by which 
Robert was réturning to the farm. 


PART IL 


It was nota very difficult examination which 
Violet had been called upon to pags, and she got 
an easy berth in the Savings Bank, 

There was hardly any danger that even she 
could failin it, The other lady clerks laughed 
at her. anxieties about giving satisfaction ; 
laughed at her primitive bewilderment, ab the 
country cut of her grey dress, 

At the end of the first week she had been 
persuaded to cub her thick reddish hair in a 
‘bang ” that met her brows. 

Ab the end of » month her freckles. had dis- 
appeared, and her pretty hands were. soft and 
white, 

When the firat month’s salary was paid she 
bought a ready-made costume and silver bangles, 

"T believe the little one is going to turn out 
& beauty,” remarked one of her fellow-lodgers, 

"Yes; she’s. given up moping for the lover 
she’s left behind her,” 

* Did she leave a loyer behind her |” 

“Why, of course, They always do, 
they leave therm for good snd all.” 

One afternoon—it was toward the end of the 
winter—as Violet came down the steps of her 
department she saw a familiar face—the first 


Bat 


fore. 


life that. this reminder of her past gave her 
something like a shock, But she ran forward 
eagerly, 

Myr, Penfold, I thought you meant never to 
leb me we ws gl 

He smiled upon the brilliant Nbtle person 
who accosted him, 

“ How do you do, Miles Lester #” 

“Tam glad to havea chauce to thank you ab 
last,” 

" Oh, you owe me no thanks, My brother-in- 
law——~” 

‘*T have nob yet seen him, sither-—— 

"No, It’s all right, He's been away.” 

“ Have you come to London to atay}” 

“For afew weeks—yes.” 


” 








** And shall I see you sometimes }” 


“Qh, certainly. Tell me how you are enjoy- 
{vg yourself,” 

“} don’t believe I could tell you ff I tried! 
Oh, what a miserable, forlorn little creature I 


was! And you taved me—put me into this new 
atmosphere., Yeb you say I owe you no 
thanke |” 


They were etanding at the foot of the marble 
steps, on thé broad pavement, Violet well 
rounded, with a brilliant colour end a certain 
distinguished air of her own, was looking up 
eagerly into the fastidlous fave of the elegant 
man before her 

As she uttered these last words, a middle- 
aged woman with grey hair, sud Jarge diamonds 
In ber ears, passed and bowed to Mr, Penfold, 
who lifted his hat deferentially. 

**Woutd you like to go to the theatre this 
evenlog, Violet }” he asked, as if the lady’s bow 

, ded him of ecomething. 

"he theatre—with rou, Ob, Mr. Penfold, 
that is too kiad of you.” 

J must go now; I will call for you at half- 
paet seven,” and he took his departure rather 
abruptly, 

Violet did nod notice this, nor did she see that 
a turning beyond the marble steps he had joined 
the grey-hairod lady to whonrhe bad bowed, 

Her little head was in a whirl, Her prospects 
reemed too brillfant to be borne with calmness, 

“Tam going to the theatre with Mr, Pen- 
fold,” she told ber particular ‘‘chum,” and who 
lodged with her, sharing ber little bedroom, and 
so enabling them to have a little eitting-room as 
well, Won't you lend me your silver ear- 
rings }”’ 

*' Douglas Penfold,” said the young woman, 
turniog her trinket-box bottom: side up before 
Violet, ‘ Yes, I know him. He’s here awhile 
every winter. He writes newspaper letters. 
shouldn'’s wonder if he was writing a book.” 

“'Twas owing to him I got my place in the 
department.” 

“You don't say sof I didn’t know he had 
any Influence. He's well connected, Eut~——” 

“Bub what?” 

“Oh, nothing, Go and enjoy yourself. Our 
lives are monotonous enovgh., We can’t be over- 
particular how we get a little pleasure.” 

‘*¥ am particular,” said Violet, rather fiercely. 
“But Me. Penfold is an old friend. Iam sure 
it’s perfectly proper ior me to go with him.” 

_ “Why, of ccurse it ie,’ with some covert 
irony. ‘' Who aaid anything to the contrary.?”’ 

Violet's friend lent one or another of her 
trinkets very often after that, to complete 
Violet's toilet for the theatre. Then sometimes 
Violet had a bunch of violets in her dress-front 
as ehe sat at her desk. Often she was in a 
feverish hurry for the hour of dismissal, and 
when she came in late to tea, red-lipped and 
dewy-eyed, she said she had had guch a nice 
walk with a friend whe had called for her, And 
her compacion whispered to the resb that 
Violet’s ‘‘ friend” was that “‘fearfal swell, 
Douglas Penfold,” 

But just as tho May-days grew a litile op- 
pressive with heat the violets failed, and Violet 
no more borrewed the trinkets, nor took after- 
noon walks, Mr, Penfold had gone, 





She was so well identified with her present | 





He came back, howsver, the following seasou-— 
earlier than the last. «Violet found him waitiug 


since leaving Southford, nearly five months he- | at the foot of the steps one winter afternoon— 


just as it happened before, 

“T suppose you hear from the Ashfelds some- 
times?” he eald, casually, as he walked by ber 
aide, 

*' Not often, They don’t care for such things 
as I have to write about,” 

§*Tndeed |” 

# And then I am buey.” 

“What did you do in summer—tfn the holl- 
days?” 

Vivlet colc ured as she vald,— 

“T took your advice. 1:¢ad several booke. 

“ My advice is evidently good for you. You 
have improved.” 

" Do you think go } 

“Yes, immeneely, You were a little ‘loud.’ 
That has all gone by. You are really exquisite, 
You don’t kaow how much interest I take in—in 
your evolution,” 


” 
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“WHY, VIOLET,” SAID ROBERT, “ WHAT OM BARTH ARE YOU DOIN’ OUT HERE IN THE COLD!” 


Violet laughed, though she did not know just 
what either Douglas Penfold or his big word 
meant. But she fully understood that he found 
her agreeable. He left ber in no doubt of that. 
Last winter's experiences begun again. Five 
o'clock walks, rosebuda, evenings at the theatre. 

Violet herself grew a little uneasy at last at 
the progress of the intimacy. Sometimes in her 
sober moments she realised that Douglas Penfold 
should not say the things and look the things he 
said and looked to her, unless he was her lover. 

"Me. Penfold, I am afraid I'm going with you 
teo much, under the circumsbances,'’ she said, 
valiantly, one Saturday evening, after a week of 
excessive attention on his part. “ 

“There’s no doubt of it, Violet,” with the 
long, soft glance from his dark eyes which had 
become so familiar, He paused a moment, look- 
ing down and up again. ‘'So you know about 
the ‘ circumstances 1’"” he remarked. 

“‘T mean that we are nod related. And— 
sand-——”’ 

" And that # man who, like myself, is on the 
eve of marriage, has no right to be flirting with 
anyone but a relation?” Mr. Penfold inter- 


posed, 

Violet turned white, red, and white again, 

“Ah! I see you didn’t know, little one. But 
itistrue. In Haster week I shall offer myself on 
the altar of matrimony. Miss Murray has a 
hundred thousand in her own right. I expect to 
be very happy,” stroking his moustache, 

Violet gazed dumbly at the speaker. Then a 
tide of passionate indignation swept over her 
soul, and she burst into tears of shamed and 
injured feelings. 

" How dare you amuse yourself so deliberately 
with me, while you were courting another 
woman! I would not have believed that you 
could be so mean ?” 

They were in an aicove in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, Penfold laid his hand warn- 
ingly on her arm. 

“Pray don’t make a scene. [ shall have to 
oave you ff attention is attracted. Violet, don’t 





you think I had some little claim upon you! I 
have been interested in watching how you would 
turn out, You know {t’s my business to study | 
types. I persisted in getting this for you 
just to have an opportunity of how 
you would adjast yourself.” 

Violet Lester listened quietly enough, but 
without comprehension. Penfold went on,— 

‘* I’ve courted Mies Murray for two years, One 
day her mother—I did not know she was in 
London at the time—met me to lo 
nearly upset my calculations, But I smoothed it 
over. I've kept you out of the Murray orbit 
since.” 

“Then you were ashamed to be seen with 
me?” 

‘My dear girl, don’t you understand? I 
marry # hundred thousand pounds, but I still 
need some relaxation. Your nature is a problem 
that attracts me. Violet, is there anything in 
me that attracts you?” 

Violet Lester roze. Her blue eyes flashed, her 
red lips quivered, 

‘There's something in you that would attract 
me to give you a horsewhipping if I saw the way 
clear,” she eald, in a low, angry tone, 

“Bravo!” said Penfold, with a sinister smile, 
standing beside her. “ You're » real talent for a 
scene, But— wasn’t that rather coarse i 


Tt was one day, a few months later than this— 
in fact, in June, on the eve of the 
season—that Violet was called down from her 
desk one day to see a gentleman-—-who could not 
wait, It was Robert Ashfield who, almost as 
much as Violet herself, had -changed during 
these two years—had grown manly and self- 
assured. . 

“T said, Violet, I should come to ask you that 
that question some time, and I have come, You 
won’t mind—-when you know all—-that I ask it 
abruptly,” he eaid, as their hands touchéd. 

Languld and suffering with the intense heat, 
his presence seemed to Violet like the bracing air 





from the mountains and the woods, 


“T am glad came,”-she said, simply. 

Mother is fil,” he contiuned. “Not very bad, 
but still in bed, And she hes wished for you. 
She said, ‘It seems to me, If Violet were here, I 
could get well.’ She added, “I can’t tell what 
makes me long for her so.’ This is what I came 


to tell you. 
** I will go home with you, Robert.” 
“The young man looked earnestly into the 


* Not”—he stammered—" not unless you are 
willing to go for my sake as well as mother’s.” 

In the shadow of the vestibule she put her little 
hands impulsively in his. 

“Oh, Robert, do you want me stil] 1” 

** More than ever, V' ” He drew her to 
him for @ second only. 

“I know myself now, Robert, I want you.” 
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THE GREY-HEADED SERVANT STARTED VIOLENTLY, AND LOOKED BACK. 


THE BROWN LADY. 


-—t0i— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Lispa and her new patroness drove slong 
merrily to # part of — hacer ror was 
totally unacquain finaliy ato; ore a 
very fine oan te "Rar St They 


“ No, my ” 
" Weil, tell I’m in the drawing-room when 
he comes and send the tea up ab once. 


added, beckoning ptorily 
to Lind why fallowed her ‘pastiog lntyehip 
upstairs Into a suite of three very g 8 
recsption-rooms, When had reached the 


: 
g 
i 
: 
; 


. a cup?” con- 

tinued Lady Carlton, as one of the solemn foot- 

men brought out a table and laid an em- 

broidered cloth'on {t, and the other advanced 

with a dainty tea equipage. 
" Sugar }” poising the tovgs ia her fingers, 


"TR 
«What did you say was your name?” 





Linda had not said that it was anything ; how- 
ever, she meekly replied, — 

” May—Linda May.” 

“Oh! rather a nice name. Where do you 
come from 1” 

“Manfater, in Cheshire.” 

* And you have no friends there }" 

“No; my only friend died.” 

“ And do you mean to aay you have no friends 
ab alll” inquired the old lady in a higher key. 

“Only the village people, who are poor, and 
have enough to do to provide for themselves,” 

** But surely you must have relations?” 

* captoces gpudious tan Qfehl beh yon, had 

ness me, 1 bud you a 
father and mother! You have heard of them }” 

‘No; I don’t know who they were, I was 
adopted as a baby. Miss Mees, whom I lived 
wich, promised to tell me all about myself, and 
to give me some im » letters, but before she 
could fulfil her promise died, and the letters 
were burnt! ” 

“ Why, this is quite romantic ; and my comin 
across you to-day was a little adventure! If 
wanted a maid, or companion myself, I'd take 
you on the spot! You'd be as good as a three- 
volume novel walking aboub the house, Have 
another cup of tea—do? I always feel that tea 
clears up my brain.” 

Linda who had not tasted a morsel since break- 
fast, was not averse to partaking of another cup 
of excellant Indian tes, and a slice of cake ; and 
Lady Carlton, who was decidedly of a gerrulous 
turn, said,— 

“Now Ill tell you who we are! I am Sir 
Thomas COariton’s second wife. We have no 
children, and I have next to no relations, He 
has tribes of connections and cousins, and they 
think we have nothing to do but look after them 
and their affairs, Some people think rich, elderly 
people with no incumbrance were just born into 
the world to be a convenisnce to their friends! 
Now, Sir Thomas has a cousin, a Mr. Harcourt 
Holroyd, who thinks he was brought into the 
world to minister to him. He has « half-brother 





—Oh, here is Sir Thomas at last!" ae a thi, 
ven, little old man, with a hatchet face, 

came into thé room. 
Seeing Linda, he stared hard, and took off 
his hat, and then glanced at his wife interro- 


gatively. 
“ Sir Thomas, I met this young l ty when [ was 


} owt to-day 1” ‘she began at once. “I ran into 


Cordoroy’s shop from a mad bull, and she was 
there! By the way, I meant to have got » 
packet of foreign envelopes. How stupid ! 

** Yes,” assented her lord and master rather 


promptly, ; 

* And Miss May here ie looking for a place as 
companion aad reader, and I thought if you saw 
her she might do. She has no experience 
and no ! 

“Oh!” looking very hard at Linda, and 
Herma as eg lips as much as to say, ** What 
folly is Bi 

“ But,” continued his wife, “she has told me 
all about herself, and who she fs, end she seers 
quite respectable.” 

of someone I used to 


image 
know, young lady. May I ask where you came 
from} ” 

Linda had to repeat her story over again once 
more, whilst Sir Thomas kept his eyes riveted on 
her face, and then said,—- 

“ My wife is always doing Quixotic things, and 
ip wae just like her to bring home a sane Ney 
without friends or reference, I wonder if she hae 


told you the post she for you?” 

‘*No; not yet,” faltered Linds, “ As com- 
panion, I presume,” 

* Yes-—com to & tleman. Oh, you 
need not be frightened ; ft fs an old gentleman 


— rich, crochetty, blind old gentleman. He 
wants a teacher, and the teacher must be a 
with a sweet temper and a sweet voice 
I don’t fancy be cares much about references ; ft 
is not as If you were going into a ladies’ school,’’ 
and Sir Thomas grinned. 
“T have a good temper, I believe,” ventured 
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Linda ab last; “and I am sccustomed to read 
aloud.” 

“Well, I think it only right to tell you that 
Mr. Hawilton Holroyd has a very bad temper, 
No man can stand him, so he is trying to get a 
woman now—they are more patient, and pub up 
with more. The salary fe good.” 

"T don’t care avout that so.muach asa comfort- 
able home,” sald Linda, eagerly. 

* Oh, you'll get a good living, and s grand house 
ovor your head,” sald Lady Carlton, *‘no doubt 
of that ; but I would vot go so far as to say that 
ib wae a comfortable home, To tell the trath, no 
one can stop-—no one can stand his temper ; 
it’s like being lashed wich ecorplons, they say.” 

Come, come, Jane, you have never come under 
its lash !” interposed Sir Thomas, “Miss May, 
when & man loses his aight {t’s apt to try him ; 
and Mr, Hamilton Holroyd is old, and blind, and 
has no young people about him. He lives in a 
fine place in Kent, from year's end to year’s end ; 
but all his pictures, and hothouses, and fue horses 
are thrown away on bim, for he can’t ses them. 
You are offered sixty pounds a year, and pix 
weeks’ holidays, your own sitting-room——” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Liada, To her the offer 
esemed magnificent, 

"Bub you have not gob It yet!” said Sir 
Thomas, drily, “There sre at least twenty 
young women coming here to-morrow, in answer 
to an advertizement, They have each to read a 
paragraph or two in turn; he will choose by the 
voice, The one that pleases him best gets the 
post; and, believe me, [t’s no sinecure! You 
have to read all the Zimes, Punch, Truth, The 
Saturday Review, hia letters, and novels by the 
score! He will keep you at ft, just as if you 
were a machine! So now what do you say!” 

“TI say, sir,” sald Linda, resolutely, ‘that I 
am in such etraita that if I have this situation 
offered to me { should accept ib most thankfully ! 
I must live! I want a quiets home; and then, if 
it is a laborious life, and my voice fails me, it 
may be that if I please Mr, Holroyd it would 
lead to something better.” 

“Meaning the altar rails, eh?” said Sir 
Thomas, facetiously. ‘' Well, Mr. Holroyd has 
a nephew —a helf-nephew— who occasionally 
looks him up; mind you don’t fall In love with 
him!” 

“T sm not likely to fall in love with anyone, 
gir!” said Linda, very atifily; “and I know my 
place |” 

* Very likely, my dear; but I am not at all 
eure that Gordon Holroyd knows his!” 

Here he laughed, and looked at his wife sig- 
nificantly. 

“ Well, Jane, Miss May is your proiégée/ Will 
you be responsible for her ?” 

**Yes, 1 think I may,’ looking straight into 
the girl’s flushed and anxious face, 

. “You may !—that’s a pun on her name, Very 

well, Mics May, we enrol you among the candi- 
dates; and will you please be here to-morrow at 
ten o'clock sharp? And I hope, since you so 
much desire the post, you may be successful, 
How are you going home?” 

“J don't know. But I euppose there is an 
omnibus going my way—the Edgware-road ?” 

“ Omnibus |~hundreds! Whiteside will see 
her into one, Jane.” 

"And Linda May, who started that mornin 
without much hope in her heart, was escorted to 
a seat in a Royal Oak ’bus with all dus solemnity 
by one of the matched footmen. 

Just, as she said to herself, as if she were a 
young lady! And, after all, was she not a young 
indy } 

Be aure that eho was in Grosvenor-street pune- 
tually next morning at ten o'clock, 

She was ushered into the dining-room, and 
found tha( half-a-dozen other candidates had 
arrived before her. Some were young, some 
were elderly—regular prim old maids, The door 
bell rang constantly, until fully twenty had 
assembled in the room; and then they sat-all 
round the walls on chairs, as if it were a dentist's 
waiting-room, and glared and stared at one 
another rather fiercely. 

There were the young, middle-aged, and old; 
plain anil pretty; poorly dressed and smart; 
paidted and bedizened with false hair, and with 


bond jide locks and complexions, Two "‘ com- 
pantous,” who sat near Linda, talked audibly 
across her back, and she could not help hearing 
their conversation, 


“JT have always had the same voice, sir, and 
if it is pleasant to, you I shall be very glad to 
read to you for hours! I do nod tire essliy !”, 

" Ah! that’s what they all say! How oldare 








“A very quiet place. No society, I hear?” | you?” 
sald she, * Nineteen |” 
Yes; but no mistress in the house,” rejoined “ And your name is May ?” 
another, “ And that’s a blessing.” “ Yes,’ 
* A widower, then ?” * Are you good-looking t” 
“Yes, and uo children,” $f J — ove Famennen!? 
To's a pity he is blind,” said number one, “ Come, come! Norabbish! Yer or no}” 
with a sigh, thy ‘J believe I am |” shagaid, desperately. 
‘Ah ! that be might be able to ae@you,” sald | Then how will 1 OF nineteen and 
the other, sarcastically, glancing ‘ai ‘her golden » hike, Ded t than old blind 
fringa and well-outlined black , brows, “My | man}” Pig Pow. 
dear, {t would make no difference, “He fs cast-|. ‘It is not ‘Wits | Necessity has no 
iron, and seventy years of age.”"5) 6 } law. I haveno de, and no money 1” 
“JI might, insinuate myself into his good} “ ; in 
graces,” i “Myc will bear examination.” . 
“ He might adopt me,” said the third, with a “Oh, well, it's no great meatier. Virtue is 
giggle * Adopt me, and leavéune all his money. | an absence of! ion! You will have no 
ere—here {is one coming back, She's a.failare, | temptations rooke, You may do whi 
I'ro sure. Will you go now, , oF Ta” | you ike na. you don’t ateal the spoons!” 
Totty and her friend depatted in and “Sir Le i 


and at last ‘* Miss May ” was calledfor. 


She felt cold all over ax she muse to go; her} picked 


hands were clammy, her knees were trembling, 


At length she mustered courage to present hers }. 


= in the library, where the ordesl:was to come 


off. sig ; 

She was shown in by a footmen, and there 
was no one presen? but ean old gentleman 
aitiiog fa the arm-chair, with his back to the 
ight. 

No one would have guessed that he waa blind, 
for his eyes seemed to be fixed on her. They 
were dark, piercing, and somewhat cruel eyes; 
his hair was nearly white; his features clear 
cut, and the expression of his face, far from be- 
tokening temper, betokened great composure, a 
consciousness of strength, and a most determined 
resolution, He gave one the impression of a 
msn who would rather die than surrender his 
will, and who would stop short ab nothing to 
assert bis rights, 

“ Another failure,” he said, quite pleasnotly. 
‘* Another woman with a peacock’s voice, I 
suppose, or another creature withouban‘h,.’ I 
wonder which 1” 

This was not an 
ment, 

Linda stood still. \ 

**Can’t you 
quere|ously. 

* Yes, sir.” 


etcouraglug commence- 


speak?” he demanded, 


"Then take up thet paper on the table, and 
read till I tell you to stop,’ 

Linda reached over and took up that day’s 
news. Her heart was beating so fast it seemed 
tochoke her ; her hands trembled so much that 
paper rattled between them. So much de- 
pended, life and death seemed to depend on 
her very frail chance of pleasing this terrible 
old man, 

“Go on!” he said, in a loud peremptory 
volee, and after making one or two efforts to 
commence, she read out very tremulously as 
follows,— 

“In 1878, when ths burning question of 
Monarchy or Republic was still in debate, 
M. Geévy peblished s pamphlet-—” 

“Stop !” he almost shouted, ‘ Who are you} 
Where—where do you come from?” 

“IT am an orphan, My name is May, and. 
come from Cheshire,” 

“ Where did you get your voice?” he asked, 
leaning forward as if he was trying to see her 
and pierce the veil before his eyes, He pub his 
hand up eagerly as he spoke. ‘Speak |” he 
said, “speak quickly, and let me hear it. again, 
whoever you are, Ib is as water to a thirsty 
soul that voice in my ears: It is a volea from 
the dead !” ‘ 

Linda stared. Surely that irascible, emotional 
old gentleman. was not only blind. but mad/ 
Still, she even would undertake the post of 
keeper to a lunatic, as long as he ‘iad no hom. 
cidal mania, so pressing was he: need. She 





must humour him, of course, that being the main 
recipe for managing the ingane, 


came back, both loo dec + glum, More } > 
thau three parts of she tertrat bal been tried, | 








can follow me the day after to-morrow. Before 
you go let me feel your hand, Give it to me!” 
She stretched it out timidly, ‘Ah! a little 
hand, thin, very. thin, an aristucratic hand with 
taper fingers, a little coarse with work. How- 
ever, plenty of common girls have pretty hands! 
A hand is nothing |" pushing {tb away contemptu- 
ously. ‘ You may go now.” 

“She's got the place! see ft in her face!” 
said two or three candidates who were still linger- 
ing in the dining-room. 

“Yes,” said Linda, colouring, “I have gob the 


post, 

" And all I have to say,” said a girl, giving her 
boa # vicious twist round her neck, " fa, that I 
wish you joy of it!” 

" Yes,” chimed in another, ‘if I had known 
all I know now, at nine o'clock this morning, I'd 
never have Jost my time atid train fare coming 
here!” 

© You'll find your life a burthen to you,’ raid 
athird. ‘ Besides being worked like o horse all 
day, there are ghosts ab Carrisbrooke at night. 
The place has a bad name, and if I were you Pd 
think twice before I went there 1” 





/ CHAPTER Y. 


Lowa May packed up her small properties, 
bade farewell to the china-shop, and started for 
her new home with a mixture of joy. and fear. 

Oa one hand there yas poverty-—nay, want, 
and the averted faces of former so-called friends ; 
and it was an untold relief to feel that she was 
certain of a permanent home now. and a liberal 
salary, and would no longer be like.a straw float- 
ing on & Wave, 

This was one view of the subjech; but, on 
the other side, she fel), serious dekiogs of heart 
when shecontemplated many future dreary days, 
shut up alone with; aed in the. power of, this 
strange, old blind gentlewan, 

On the whole, she was lucky to get the post, 
and she attributed the Cassandra like waruing of 
the discomfited candidates solely to their senss of 


injury and disappointment, 

She was rather astonished, to, discover that 
Carrisbrooke was & and, imposing . place, 
standing on a wide-# ing demesne. lovked 


more like the property of pome wealthy agble- 
man than the country seat:of 8 plain squire, 

Linda leant out of the fly window as is jolted 
through a great stone gateway, with towers oD 
either side, and passed through the gates into 6 
broad avenue that wound for a mile through & 
well-wooded park. 

The house itself was rather badly, gituated, — 
being built {2 a hollow. It was an Immense 
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structtre, of. grey stone, with a centre and two 
protruding wings, end had nothing to re- 
coramend it but its size, 

Row after row of regular windows gave it more 
the appearance of a great barrack than a mansion 
worthy of the eurrounding demesne | _ 

Linda walked up the long flight of steps, and 
reg the bell » It resounded through the 
interior with @ clang that made her start. 

As che waited patiently she had time to survey 
the scane before her, It was early summer ; 
and, after her dingy London surroundings, the 
green park and clump of fine old trees looked 
most refreshing to her. eye, , 

The sun wast sinking steadily In the weet, 
The rooks were cawing homewards. Altogether 
it was a beautifal, country scene, supremely 
English ; but how qalet—how more than quiet-- 
how still and Jonely! not a human in 
view except the flyman who had brought her, 
and who was etaggering up the eteps with her by 
no means heavy box. 

At last the door-was opened, and an old, grev- 
headed man ushered her int} a pot large hal 
liced with pictures and armour, and trophies o' 
the chasa, The floor wae of polished oak and 
a slippery. 

"This ts the entrance hall and ba!l-room,” 
sald her guide, ‘It was ballt In the last cen- 
tury by Godfrey Holroyd, added on to the old 

ortion of the house ; but—I beg pardon, mies-— 
f forgot! I am so used to showing visitors over 
it that I have got into a regular of explaining 
every room, You are Mr, Holroyd’s new reader 
and secretary 1” : 

“TY am Mr, Holroyd’s reader,” she replied, 

Tt was the first time she bad heard a word 
about belug his secretary as well. 

‘Mrs. Glubb, the housekeeper, expects you. 
She -——” 

At this Instant & most awful din eliclied a 
little scream from his listener, As they passed 
oud of the Leng {nto an adjoining corridor a 
huge old fell from tas wall witha clang 
that resounded and echoed through the long 
empty passagesin @. manner that was actually 
uncanny, ; 

The grey-headed ‘servant started violently, 
and looked back. There, sure enough, .on the 
polished oak floor lay a big, embossed shield, etill 
quivering from its hasty descent, 

" Well, I never saw the like of that before!” 
he sald, as he slowly stooped to pick It up. 

“ What a marrow es we hadi” exclaimed 
Linda. It might have fallen on us as we passed 
underneath | See, it was just above the door |” 

“Ob, I knew where it was well enough!” ho 
said, sharply. “Ib is not the first time it has 
tumbled down! It’s Sir Rupert Holroyd’s shield, 
that he wags found dead under on Flodden Field, 
They eay many queer things about it,” he said, 
as ta dusted It carefully and placed it on an oaken 
table. 

Linda came and looked over his shoulder 
curiously, : ’ 

_It was of an eblong abaps, richly Inlaid with 
silver, dented in one or two places, and evidently 
very heavy ; round the border wae traced, in old 
Sogiieh letters, ' Loyale js F 

att ry motto of the family 1” she aeked, point- 
ing to ft, 

Aye; but we don't hear much of ft now,” 
said the old man, rather bitterly. " Mottoea fs 
gone out of fashion |—mottoes aud manners!” 

“What's to, be done with this ere box?” 
called out the flyman, impatiently, through the 
still opem door. 

“Go round! Go round to the yard, and it 
will be all right! And now, miss, I’m thinking 
I'd better take you to Mrs, Glubb, in the blue 
parlour,” he added, as he closed the door. 

_ ‘What are the stories abont the shield?” 
inquired the girl, a: she walked beside him down 
a long and very slippery corridor. 

“Oh} lies, everyone of them and not 
worth repeating !” he answered, sotiewhat irrit- 
ably. “They only do to tell the sight-seers, they 
ewallow anything ; people of no education—and 
here is the blue parlour, and J’il just leave you 
whilet Igo and eee after your fly and luggage !” 

So saying he marched off, and left her to 
latroduce herself to Mre, Glubb, 





She turned the handle of the door ; it opened 
very softly, and she found herself in a pretty 
little room that bad once perhaps been o lady's 
gay boudolr, but was now both faded and shabby. 

A tea-service, a loaf of brown bread, and 
some sliced ham was laid out upon a routid 
table in the middle of the room, and a woman in 
a cap with a black stuff dress, and little checked 
romp dh pinned over her shoulders, was poking up 
t % 

She had her back to the door, and was making 
such a noise herself, that Linda’s entrance was 
not noticed, and Linda stood for some seconds in 
silent embarrassment, waiting unt!! Mrs. Glubb 
had finished hammering the coals. 

She had done at last, and turving balf round 
caught sigh’ of the stranger, and with a little 
scream dropped the poker oub of her hand. Still 
on her knees, she looked up at Linda with a 
horrified expression, and a face almost the colour 
of ashes; and as she gazed she backed away to 
the other alde of the hearth.rug, as if in niortal 
terror, rg 

Linda ’stared at her in Astonisiment. She wis 
& gaunt, elderly woman, with a yellow, wrinkled 
face, very plercing black eyes, and quaatities | of 
curly black hair, tly peppered With grey, 
and tucked away under her cap. 

She appesred to be in @ condition of abject 
feur as she knelt ou the rug, gxzing at Linda with 
a sort of basilisk stare. 

“Who are you?” she asked koe In 8 
shaky voice, ‘What brings you here!” 

“JT om Miss May,” paid the girl, Mr, Hol- 
royd’s reader, I have only just arrived. I seom 
to have startled you, Did you not expect me?” 

As she spoke Mrs, Glubb’s features relaxed, 
and lost their fixed and ghastly expression, 

She slowly stood up erect, and proved to be an 
exceedingly tall woman, mote like o man in 
figure, powerfully built, broad-shouldered, and 
nearly six feet high ! 

“Oh!” she sald, in a harsh voice. ‘OF 
course! And go you are Miss May!" she 
added—“' always called Miss May?” 

Yes. IT never had any other name. Why do 
you ask?” as the woman stood staring at her, ' 

"Oh, nothing—nothing. I sometimes get these 
weak turns like what you saw just now, and then 
my head is a*tittle bit queer for a moment or two 
—that’s all. I hope you'll be comfortable here, 
miss. You'll find it lonely enovgh. A great big 
house, and only a few old people in it. If you’! 
take off your hat I'll make you a cup of tes, and 
get you something to eat before I take you up to 
Mr, Holroyd,” 

And Mrs. Ginbb suddenly began to bustle 
about the room, and to cut bread-and-butter, 
and make tea, 

In spite of her size, all her movements were 
wonderfully awift and quiet, And as she waited 
on Linda, who had a healthy appetite after her 
journey, she asked hex a good many cleverly-put 
questions about her past, who she Was, where she 
came from, where che was born, and her age and 
Christian name, 

These queries were all put so affectionately, as 
it were, that Linda could neither resent or resist 
them ; and, although she frankly answered all 
questions, Mre, Glubb was evidently not a bib 
the wiser for a)l her information—at least, so we 
might glean from some words she muttered to 
herself av she went in search of 4 pot of honey. 

“Mee !”’ she sald, as she stood before the store 
closet, “t never heard the name, or May, or 
Mauister either! T can’t make it out ; it may be 
ail fanicy—it’s safe to be all fancy; no fear of that 
ever cropping tp ggain! Bat what. likeness! 
what a likeness |” 

With these words she snatched a pot out of 
the preserve prees, locked it noisily, and hurried 
back to the blue parlour, 


CHAPTER YI, 


Lipa was uahered upstairs to Mr. Holroyd’s 
sitting-room by Mrs. Glubb, and as she followed 
her tall and cat-footed guide, the great size of the 
house amazed her. Should she ever know her 
way Smongst such a labyrinth of passages? 





Mrs, Glubb’ explained to her that the front 
portion of the house, the big hall, the suites of 
rooms In ‘the two wings, and the picture-gallery 
tere all new—not more than a htndred years 
old ; but the back of the housé, which contained 
the Elizabethan bedroom, the pricst’s room, the 
chapel, and Mr, Holroyd’s own auite, waa so old, 
no one could tell ite age, Certainly in this part 
of the balding rooms were low and panelled with 
oak, windows were narrow, and staircases wore of 
the corkecrew #pecies. 

“T ghall never know my way about,” said 
Linda, nervouely. “I ehall be lost ; it’s like a 
great, empty town |” 

* Oh, you'll soon pet accustomed to it, and be 
able to find your way fn the dark,” sald her'com- 
panion, consolingly, ‘* Your room ts in the old 
wing, about two passages from mine, I put you 
there beceuse it’s snugger and warmer than the 
great big bedrooms in the front part of the 
house,” 

“Phank you!” sald Linda, fn o rather fain 
voice, "Two pigaages off did not sound very 
reassuritig, “" 

Mr, Holroyd’s special sftting-room was a large 
low room, with three deep windows, showing the 
immense thickness of the wall. It was lined with 
books almost from floor to ceiling, and was fur- 
nished with heavy, old carved furniture,’ arm- 
chalre, and’ writing-tables, It also had a great 
carved chimney-piece, reaching ‘to the ceiling; 
and a bigh, four-fold screen to keep off the draught 
from Mr. Holroyd as he sad with his back to the 
door. 

He wore a black velvet skull cap and 4 red 
dreasing-gown, with a cord round tte waist, and 
looked a great deal more like an old wizard of the 
fourteetith century than a respectable landed 
proprietor, with half-a-dosen quarterings on his 
coat-of-arms, and a solid sum fn the three per 
cents. . 
“Tvs the reader!“ he exclaimed. “Is ft not, 
Mra, Glubb?. I hear her step, I suppose she 
has had something to eat?” 

Yes, sir,” 

"Well, then, let her sit down at once and 
begin to earn her bread, Miss May—I shall call 
you ‘May,’ it’s short and pretty—you will find 
to-day’s Timer unopened. Geb to work now, and 
read me out the telegrams, the heads of fateili- 
gence, and the leading articles,” 

Thus commanded, Linda opened the paper and 
began. Beginuing was onc thing, leaying off was 
another, She read on, column after column to 
her listenor’s greedy ears, and he never made ary 
remark beyond orders to her to read faster or 
slower or louder} %t was precisely xs if she were 
@ wound-up machine, 

Ab nine o'clock the daylight wes failing alto- 
gether, aud she stopped and said, ‘ She could no 
longer’ see,” 

‘Ah! well another night we will have candice. 
Thear Letch coming with my supper, and that 
will do for to-day.” . 

As she spoke the grey-hoired old man came 
into the room, carrying two candles in massive 
silver “candlesticks, and followed by a stout, 
round-faced young woman, with ruddy cheeks 
anda merry eye, bearing a tray,on which was 
displayed a mosb appetising little meal and a 
decanter of wine. 

When this had been duly laid out and arranged 
{no front of Mr, Holroyd, he safd, in a pereniptory 
tone, — 

“ May, you may go; Nan will take you down. 
stairs and get you some supper. Be hera to- 
morrow ab ten o'clock with the post, Good. 
night! don’t let the ghosta get hold of you,’ he 
concluded, with a harsh, unpleasant laugh. 

Linda followed Nan” out of the room, arid 
then the doo? was closed behind them, 

Nan held the candle up before her face, and 
surveyed her with » cool, critical stare. It was 
not an insolent Inspection, bub a blending of 
curlosity, amazemen", and interest. 

“What brought you here?’ she inquired, 
blantly. ‘'I beg your pardov, miss, I don’t 
inean to be unelvil, but was there no governess’s 
places or musie-teacher’s situations a-going 1” 

‘tNo. Ti there bad they would have been of 
no use, for Jam not qualified to teach music, or 
avything else,” returned Linda, 
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This “ Nan” was a curious young person, but 
hi camel face, and really 
it was a relief to see and speak bo someone under 


had a pleasant, good-hum 


seventy years of 
She had 

young fomate of this great rambling pile. 
** Hush |” said Nan, laying her 


to the blue parlour, and have something to eat.” 

The blue parlour was empty, the cloth lafd for 
& meal, @ good fire burning in the grate, although 
it was comer, 

“ To's chilly,” said Nan, “ chilly in this house! 
Shall I carve you some cold chicken-pie ?"’ 

“Thank you!” said Linds, seating herself, 
whilet Nan stood and helped her, and waited on 
her attentively. 

* Does anyone live here besides Mr, Holroyd ?” 

. A gentry, do you mean ?” inquired Nan. 

“Not one. Now and then his brother comes 
and bis nephew ; but he don’t like vieitors,” 

Then, after a 
looking at Linda, thoughtfully,— 

“TI wonder bow long you'll stop ?” 

“Ae long as I possibly can, you may be 
certain.” 

** Why 1” 

* Bocause I have no home, no place to go to ; 
and was very thankful to get this situation |” 

“Have you no friends at all? no father or 
mother }” 

* No one!” 

“Tm sorry for you; for I don’t think you 
will stand Oarrisbrook,” 

“Why not?” 

Well, you'll be kept reading till you are fit 
to drop off your chair, for one thing.” 

“TI don’t mind that.” 

“ Mr. Holroyd will worry you nigk mad with 
his tamper.” 

“TI must try and not mind that either.” 

‘Then there's other things. Mr, Isaac, the 
brother, will be wild at your being here ; he don’t 
like strangers about the place. And there fs 
something elee,” she added, half under her 
breath, looking fixedly at Linda in a way that 
made her heart beat a little faster. 

“I suppose you mean the ghosts! Well, I 
don’t believe in then !”’ 

“Don’t you! Maybe you won’b be long so! 
Well, you're a atrapger, and ap orphan, and 
younger than I am’ myself, and I like you-—there! 
and I'll do you agood turnifIcan! The other 
readers were horrible! Taere wae Mr, Craig, 
chap that Mr, Isaac’s son recommended, He 
drank brandy, and smoked in his bed, and never 
got up till all hours, and he was sacked. 

“ And there were three or four meek ones that 
could not stand Mr, Holroyd’s tongue; and 
they sacked themselves, There was an oldish 
man, that stopped nigh a year. He was poor, 
and could not help himself; bub he went and 
gave no reason. And then we had a lady— 
a sour-faced old mald, that it gave me the cramps 
to look at. She called mea hussy, too, and told 
me to know my place; she was soon out of 
hers!” 

“ And who are you, Nan ?” 

“Well, I'm Leech’s granddaughter—Naony 
Leech. I used to live at the Lodge ; but of late 
years I came up here to help—just dusting and 
the like. I'll tell you who is in the house. 
There's cook and her daughter—they never come 
upstaire; there’s Thomas, who comes in as foot- 
map when Mr, Isaac's here; there's father, who 
waite on Mr, Holroyd; there's Jane the house- 
maid, who ts a deaf as a post; and there’s Mrs. 
Glubb. Outside there’s the gardeners; and in 
the yard there's a groom—that’sall,, And now 
I'll take you up and show you your room. It’s 
in the old wing, but it’s snug and small, and 
about the best of the whole lot.” 

1 did not look small to Linda’s unaccustomed 
eye; but it was comfortably furnished, and had 
= carved fireplace, with logs; the walls were 
wainscoted with oak, and the old-fashioned 
mirror was eet in a great frame of tarnished 
silver ; the bed was an ancient four-poster with 
the roof off; and one or two cheap cane chatrs 
looked greatly out of place beside the heavily 
carved furniture, 


rolalay 2 fear ‘hat she was the only 


on her 
lip, “we muat not talk here. - Come downstairs 


she said, as she stood | 





“It's a pretty little 
waving her pre My. oaly 
door ! I hate a room with a lot of doors!” 

“But what are all those?” sald Linda, 


pointing. 

“Oh! these are just closets for clothes. See, 

they go back deep, and hold boxes and heaps of 

And now I must be going, and before I 
go I'll jast give you a bit of warning, as I like 
you, and don’t want you to come to no barm. 
Don’t you trust Mre. Glubb, no matter how 
sweet she is! And don’t you ever go into the 
East wing! If you stick to these two bits of 
advice you'll stop. here as long as it sults you, 
Now, good-night i * 

So saying, Miss Nannie Leech departed, and 
left the newcomer to solitude, and her own re- 
flectious. 

Her own reflections did not last long. She was 
utterly worn out with the journey and the—to 
her—-exciting events of the day ; and before she 
had been five minutes between the cool, lavender- 
scented sheets she was sound asleep, and utterly 
unconscious of new surroundings, strange faces, 
and strange warnings, 


(To be continued.) 








A REBELLIOUS STEP-DAUGHTER. 


; —20s— 
(Oontinued from page 536.) 


“ What |" shouted Charles Ransome, ‘‘ do you 
call me a liar?” 

“Yes, I do; for 1’ll swear I met you in For- 
disham.street on the very night of the murder— 
more than two years ago, I didn’t know who 
you were then, but——” 

‘' But,” cried the other, with wild white face, 
“it you dare to give me the lie I'll thrash the 
life out of you. I haven't been home for 

ears.” 

“ And I eay you have,” and then, before the 
landlord could stay him, Caarles Ransome struck 
the offender a violent blow; and ere the other 
could return it he tripped over the fender and 
fell, striking his head upon the fron, 

He lay there, not attempting to rise, and 
bleeding profusely ; and the ord, very much 
alarmed, had him conveyed to the Infirmary. 

The next morning he recovered consciousness, 
but the house-surgeon gravely told him ft was 
impossible he would recover. 

Had he been a moderately sober man the 


wound might not have proved fata), but his way | 


of life made such a hops fallacious. 

For hours the miserable wretch lay shrieking 
and groaning, sometimes swearing he would not 
die, and the other occupants of the ward 
covered thelr ears that they might not hear bis 
terrible blaepbemfes and ravings, 

But as the day closed in he grew quieter; he 
began to know all struggling was useless, and 
when the nurse csme to his bed he Implored she 
would send for Mr, Lingard and « clergyman, 

She expressed some surprise that he should de- 
sire the attendance of a magistrate; but he 
gripped her wrist with cold hands. 

“Send for him,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, 
‘*T have a statement to make-—a crime to con- 
fess for which ancther man is condemned to die. 
I can tell who murdered James Ransome ; it was 
not my cousin Amory,” 

When Mr. Lingaré and the clergyman arrived 
Charles Ransome was fast sinking, but he was 
— conscious, and began his confession at once. 

he magistrate had preserved a copy of it, and 
now read it to Eyre :— 

*I left my home eight years sgo, and fn all 
that time have seen it but once; but for my 
father’s severity I believed I might have been a 
respectable member of society. But he was nig- 
gardly and needlessly harsh to me always, per- 
haps because I was my mother’s son, and she 
was not the woman of his choicn, He had 
wished to marry the senior Amory’s sister, but 
owing to her brother’s influence she declined to 
listen to his proposals, That enraged him ter- 


of his bureau ; and when the 





ribly, and when his own sister married Amory he 
at once dizowned her. 
'©Then he married himself, and at the close of 


ving any kindness from my father, 
meal rption Wh grawedly os PoP sce en 
sho me bud scanty favour. ee my 
childhood I was horribly afraid of them ; 
but when I grew up ey myself for past 
miseries, indulged in diselpations of every 
kind, and hed ab my father’s ravings, his 
threats to herit me. There [, acted like a 
foo), because I knew he was greatly attached t» 
hig alater’s son, -Norrls Amory, a he 
pee age daughter, because she was #0 her 
father. 

My last and woret offence was to force open 
his desk, and abstract all the a cash ; and 
when he discovered that he turned_me out of the 
house, and put my cousin in my place, After. 
wards, when I was in America, I heard that old 
Amory was dead, and his daughter had been sent 
to a school in Paris, ‘ where,’ 
‘she may learn to get her own livelihood, 
will do nothing more for her.’ I heard, 
he had willed the whole of his bes to 
Norris, Of course I was savage at that, but I 
had been concerned in one or two little esca- 
pades, and thought {t well to make no stir In the 


matter. . 

“Bat two ago last March I returned to 
Eogland. I hadn’t a penny in my when 
I reached Fordisham, and was fn the mood for 


any diabolical deed. J stole into the garden 
after dark, and hid are among the bushes, 
and as I lay there, watching and waiting, I made 


up my mind to the will In cousin's 
favour, aud to bten am to com- 
pliance with my I knew enough of his 


habits to be sure he kept the parchment in his 
own room—probably {n one of the secret drawers 


meant to steal in and 
ob 
out, my father 


here I crouched could hear all 


over, my boy?’ 
them both for 
them. 


My cousin 
“* Certain It 
should ay (and 


: 
nl 


house, and I concluded my 
bed, I crept softly upstairs to 
he used to occupy, That pen 
T struck a light and looked arou 

he had transferred {t to Norris Amory, and more 
so as I found knife upon the dressing-table 


i 


Hf 


with his name engraved it. With no evil 
motive I put it ia my t, IT swear at that 
moment I did not mean to use it. 


“Then I crept a'ovg the corridor, until, paus-.- 
ing outside a door, I heard regular 

if some one slept there. I entered nolselessly, 
end saw my father lying with one avm under 
his head, the other thrown over the coverlet, 
small lamp was burning ; I turned it * 
placed it so that the light should not across 


his i ne 

“Then I forced one drawer after another as 
quietly as IT could. In one I found a 
of money which I secured, dnd at Inst 
for which I searched. AsI spread it 
began vo read, I hearda slight stir, and, turning, 
saw my father wasawake and regarding me wii 


stern eyee. . 
“'You villain!’ he said, in the slow, 
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tones I remembered so well, ‘what are you doing 


1 
bt cromed to his side (still with uo’thought of 
murder), 

‘* Took here,’ I said, ‘I'm going to have this 
will altered—I'm not going to be beggared for 
my cowerdly cousia, And if you'll nod do some- 
thing for me, of your own will, I'll find a way to 


‘ou. 
matt ify good fellow,’ he aneered, *I think it an- 
necessary to make any provision for one who 


Well, what with his sarcastic words, and 
hie threats to have me arrested, I lost all my 
con and him the throat. He 
shouted for ok ts Gd domaeetinn T. tonk 
out Armory’s e ; he violently, and 
contrived to call feebly, and alarmed lest 
passers-by should hear. 


ghastly stare I turned and from the 
—out of the house. 
‘ Passing through the garden I flung the 


| 
i 


maakt « 
ew York, [felt no sorrow for Amory ; I 


drink, lest when under the influence of it I might 
confeas my crime. 

‘‘A month ago I returned to England, 
determined not to forego the price of my sin, 
Why should I be a fugitive and a vagabond 
longer? So I travelled down here, and but 
for the quarrel Iset night, might have won the 


prize, 

“T heard Amory was condemned to die, and 
felt only a sudden sense of safety, and determined 
to salve my conscience by amply providing for his 
sister, This is all my . [swear that I alone 
am guilty of James Ransonte’s death, that Norris 
Amory is pee 

“ What a villaint” Eyre cried, as Mr, Lingard 
finished reading ; “and what awful troubles he 
has caused. But for his sadden end my wife's 
brother would have suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law.” 

" Yes ; mo for a reprieve were made to 
the Home Secretary on his behalf, but he refused 
to do anything in the matter, saying Amory’s 
guilt was too conclusively proved to permit euch 
& course, 

“ And how did Charles Ransome die 1” 

"Very quietly, -He was.quite unconscious at 
the last, After he had made his confession the 
infirmary chaplain prayed for him, but with no 
visible re ; then as ond hours wore on he lost all 
sense 0 it, or what was passing, and in that 
cute Saab” Gr teeieaten eet deen ane 


liberated with a ‘free ’ for a crime he had 
never committed, and he went down to Sandford 
with Mrs, Lytton.” 


‘Did he tell you their plans }” 

“No, Stay, he said unless they heard from 
you in ® week he should take Mra, Lytton on to 
the Continent, She was in very delicate health, 
and seemed most unhappy.” 

+ ee ee msgs ty Deer an 
co Kindersley melanch»ly forebodin 

There he stayed some days, ser talighner for iis 
departure for the Oontinent. He wrote to 
Miriam, telling her that under the circumstances 
he could not allow her to return to the Manor ; he 
should arrange for her to spend her vacations at 
vchool, until she had come to a better frame of 
roind, Oa the rage of his departure he 
poe ey a letter in Adrienne’s well-known 

gz. , wh 








“My Daruiwa (so [it ran),— 

“T have seen your advertisement, and hasten 
to answer. Come to me at once, and let us forget 
all our troubles {n our mutual love, Iam staying 
with Norris and Lady Carisbrooke at the Hotel 
de Flanders, Come q —Iit needs bub your 
presence to restore me to health. I have some- 
thing to show you.— Your loving wife, 

" ADRIENNE,” 


A going on for 
the “ mistress’s ” and all Kindersley was 
alive with the news. Those who had been firet 
to condemn Adrienne—to think and say the worst 
of her that malice could device—were now fore- 
most in asserting their consistent belief {n, and 
defence of her conduct, aud themselves 
delighted ys the happy Scam. in her fortunes, 

orris Amory’s wealth was wonderfully exegge- 
rated ; his thirty thousand pounds grew to 
seventy-thousand, and match-making mamma's 
hoped ‘‘dear Mrs. Lytton’s intereating brother 
would return with the family.” 

“He is quite a hero, you see!” said Mrs, 
Sutton to Mrs, Wyberg, “and all the girls are 
oying to know him,” 

“ And better than bis reputation for heroism ” 
laughed Mrs. Wyberg, “ is the story of his wealth. 
He will be perfectly besieged with invitations to 
the various bouses where there are daughters.” 

On a wet, cold evening, Eyre Lytton reached 

and after comfortably settling the nurse 

and Agchie in their apartments, he sallied ont 

alone. The boy had to go with him, but 

this he firmly negatived, ing him walt until 
morrow. 

Now as he walked the dismal, deserted 
streets, he thought of all Adrienne’s loving 
patience and forgiveness until his heart grew bod 
within him, remembering how he had wronged 
her, and exposed her to the malicious gossip of 
all their acquaintances, 

Poor girl ! how sorely she blamed herself for 
re got panting an yet— 

ory’s gailt ; and 
and yet—he mused, “if she had had courage to 
tell me all, for her sake I should have spared 
him. I wonder how he will meet 


5 
5 
E 
i 


do 
decidedly handsome young mau, but 


in vain for his wife, 

Me Tp 1 um miley ga 

‘Mr, Lytton, I am ly glad to see 
you, and assure Adrienne is p Boer her old 
self since the t reached her from you, 


Permit me to introduce Mr, Norris Amory.” 
"I'm afraid gou’ve formed a queer estimate of 
my character,” said Eyre, as he shook hands cor- 
dially with his brother-in-law. “I can only ‘say 
that J will endeavour in the future to atone for 
my past hatred and injustice.” 
or not speak of it, Lytton,” the other an- 
swered, frankly, ‘I fancy ro one held me inno- 
cent but Adrienne~-Heaven blese her! and I 
acknowledge appearances were againsh me, Now 
let me take you to my elster ; she fs lying down 
in her own room, and she has a surprise in atore 


for you. 

Hyre followed him with some slight show of 
wonder, and presently Norrls psused, and tapping 
at @ door was answered in a sweet, feminine voice 
which surely could belong to none but Adrienne, 
“ Go In,” ssid Norris, giving him a gentle push, 
“¢ she fa alone,” 





So Eyre opened the door and entered, Norris 
retu to Lady Carisbrooke. 

There the pale, fragile girl-wife, her hair 
all loose about her shoulders, 2 faint flush on her 
thin cheeks, She had been bending over a tiny 
cot, but when Eyre’s atep souncied she looked up, 
expecting her maid ; when she saw who it was 
she gave a quick, glad cry, and, ging’ hastily, 
ran towards him, with acry,-— 

*' Eyre, my husband! my love! Ob, Heaven 
be thanked | Heaven be thanked 1” 

Then he held her in his arms, and the 
tears rained down her sweet, uplifted face; her 
ee wected Men The one 

from her pretty ps. man’s 
emotion was at first too strong for ; he 
could only clasp her closer, closer, kias her 
madly, whilat her arms stole round his neck, and 
her dear eyes spoke what-her tongue refused to 
teil, 

“ Ab last, atlast, my darling wife!” he said, 
when he had conquered his passion sufficiently to 
be somewhat reasonable; '’ but how could you 
0 readily forgive me—love me through all? [ 
wonder my harshness did nob kill your affec- 
tion 1” 

** Dear heart,” softly, “ you have yet to Jearn 
how desp, how lasting, fs a womans love ; that 
many waters cannot quench it ; that {t is ‘ strong 
ae death,’ and there is nothing for me to forgive. 
Had I but been candid with you all this trouble 
would not have come; but I was afraid to lose 
your love, which alone made my life endurable, 
ro [held my peace; but every day and every 
hour my heart tormented me, my conscience 
would not let me rest. Thad come to you, too, 
under a false name, and was afraid of discovery. 
When you put me away I thought I could nob 
live, tained that I might die, I went with 
Norris, knowing well what ery would attach 
to me, but I could not desert him ; he had alwa) 
been to me, and whilet I lived with ly 
Carisbrooke made me such presents as his means 
would allow—until his trouble came. ‘Ah ! the 
hard times he had! It makes my heart bleed 
even now to remember them! Eyre, you must 
love him, for my eake |” 

“T already like him for his own; his manner 
is essentially winning. Now what is the surprise 
you have prepared for me?” 

A smile and a blush came upon her face. 

“Do you see no one beside me, dear heart?” 
she questioned, and slipping from his embrace, 
she moved to the cot, lifting » tiny form in her 
arms, and bore it to bim. 


“ Ib in baby! ” she sald, with a glad little sob, 


** kiss bor, for my sake, and because she has your 
’ 


For a moment he looked mystified ; then he 
took mother and child into his arms and kissed 
with tender . 

This is another resson why you should love 
me,” Adrienne remarked, softly. “I have called 
her Marguerite, because it wat your mother’s 
pame. 1 am so glad my baby is a girl, because I 
would not have it oust dear Archie from bis right- 
ful place in your heart. Isn’t she beautiful !” 
proudly. 

- And Eyre agreed she was, although Lady 
Carisbrooke deciared Marguerite Lytton was like 
babies, “red and squirmy.” 

Then Eyre told of Totty’s death, and the tears 
the young wife's face. 

* Oh 1” she said, “that I had been with her | 
Oh ! that she should ask vainly for me!” 

In the morning Archie was brought to Adrienne. 
When he saw her he gave & glad shout and ran 
into her arms, ‘Oh mamma! dear, pretty 
mamma |! why didn’t you come sooner! Poor 
Totty wanted you s0 badly.” 

£ , I did not know,’ kissing him, “ Now, 
Archie, there is » new sister for you to love, 
only you must not let her teach you to forget 


Then she led him to the little one’s bed, and 
his delight knew no bounds. 

‘© What shall I call her, mamma? May she 
be Totty number two?” 

“Tf you wish it, dear!” and she took the 
morsel of humanity in her arms that the boy 
t the better see and caress the tiny face. 

! that glad reunion! Adrienne said it was. 
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worth all the past sorraw—the joy was so ex- 
quisite! She clasped the child the closér to her, 
and with her head bowed on Eyre’s shoulder 
passed the long moralng listening to and respond- 
ng to bis love—no secreb now between them ; 
no fear to chill her heart, and make her dread 
the advent of 4 new day lest exposure should 
come, and Eyro, in his anger, put her away! 
Even the thought of Miriam and her treachery 
did not weigh upon her, and; in her new-found 
joy, she said she “ could afford to forgive her,” 
and, at her earnest entreaty, Eyre consented that 
she should return to the Manor the eusulng 
March for the Haster vacation. : 
Norris Amory fully established bis reputation 
as “a good fellow!” He earnestly request 
that Eyre would permit him to share his fortune 
with Adryienne, and when his entreaty was ¢m- 
phatically declined, revenged himself by settling 
". conafortable annuity upon the little Marguerite, 
. . . 


Five years have passed siuce that happy meet- 
Ing in Bruseels, and at Kindersley Adrienne is 
the most popular of all young miatrons, The en- 
vious ones do say that Eyre’s love for her, atd 
her worehip of him, are simply absurd ; but, as 
they are [na minority, their ill-natured remarks 
matter little, 

Norris has married s nide, sensible ‘girl, who 
rules his home well, and thinks hia the noblest 
of all men, andi whose sonsy face pales even now 
when he speaks of hig past tris!s. 

Miriam, too, is married--not for love but be- 
eaute she hated her home, and the woman who 
had freely forgiven her, and treated her with 
unfailing courtesy, It is said her husband, ' Lfeua- 
tenant Granger, repents his marriage (metaphori- 
cally) in sadkcloth and ashes.” Bat folks who do 
not know Mrs, Granger will say she is the hand: 
nomest, taost fascinating woman in their ket. 

Once 4 year Eyre takes Adrienne down to Tor- 
qusy, where fs a little grave, beautifully kept, 
and bright with most fragrant flowere, for in 
their joy Totty is not forgotton ; and sitting be- 
side tha tiny mound they speak of the past In 
hushed tones. And even Eyre, ashe draws hile 
wife close, says “he would not have bsen spared 
one of his frials (save loas of Totty), because they 
all worked together, to show him the depth and 
strength of her love—after all, it was well his wife 
had had a recret,”’ 

(Tax END. } 








THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tse words had searcely died on Conucr’s lips 
ere be hesrd the crunching of feet on the sands, 
and looking up be beheld his enemy, Maurice 
Fairfax, hurrying towarde him, He had miesed 
them, and had come rapidly In search of them, 

* Ah, here you are, Mr. Connor!” be cried, 
with a malicious ring in hie voice. ‘I have 
heen searching everywhere fcr you. I, have 
been commissioned to find you as, quickly as 
possible. You aré wanted back ‘there... A 
swing which some of them have erccfel has 
broken down, and one of the men Is banging 
to it, and is in a precarious condition, , He 
will nob come down’ for any of us. I with 
take charge of Miss Stanford.” We will walk 
slowly back,” ¥5 

Although Denis was angry enough at this 
interruption, he was obliged to comply with the 
request, leaving Pauline in charge of his rival. 

Pauline wondered why Fairfax gave himself up 
to such fit of laughter, 

“You must forgive me,” he eaid. “ Although 
I am Jaughing, I feel most serious, The joy of 
having you for a moment to myself overpowered 
me. 


Pauline looked at him in surprise; then there 


came to her a faint suspicion of what he was |. 


going to say. : 
He caught hold of one of her hands, and she 


was too dazed and bewildered to withdraw it. | 


He elagped it tightly 








"Pardon me If I seem brusque and abrupt, 
Pauline ; bat in this’ moment I cannot refrain 
from uttering the words that force their way 
from my Heart to my lips. Have you not 
séen it? Cat you not guess what it is? 
Do \you n0t' know what happens to the 
nioth when he revels too long in the brilliant 
light? It fs death for him‘in the bright flame. 
What-has happened to the moth will happen to 
meif you are nob kind. You are the dazzling 
light; Tam the moth, You can save or destroy 
me, If you turn from me, Ishall dash headlong 
toward the blinding light that will be my un- 
dotng. My wings will be scorched, and I shall 
fall at your feet, : ATEN pi 

“T can no longer bear the pefu of the scorch- 
he Sate, I must epesk to you, or die, I mist 
tell you that I love you passionately, madly, 
Say that you will be my wife, Pauline, Gise me 
hope. Tell mé that my grea love fer you has 
not been in va'n.” Give we some token that you 
are not indifferent to me. “Do not Ist me say, 
with the podb-—" perry Mites 


(¢¢ Tt fn not well to vainly dread 
Ot hopes that ne'er fulfilled can be, 
Though aweet indeed the visione seem, 
And fraught with perfect bliss.to me,’ 


He stoppéd from sheer exhaustion, It seemed 
to him there were no more words to say. 

Maurice Fatrfax had in his time made love to 
many womer, bub this was tle first time he wae 
resily in earnest, 

Pauline was eilent from excese of wonder and 
alarm, 

You will ask me how I dare say this to you,” 
he went on’; “but loye such as mine dares and 
braves everything.” 

“ Hush! hush! ” whe tried... **I have given 
you mo encouragement for stich presumption, 
Mr. Fairfax. You anger me by taking advantage 
of the first opportunity to'tell me of your love. 
I have not even a likfng for you, Mr. Fairfax. Ip 
fact, if you mus) know the truth, I rather dis- 
like you. It fs far better you should know this, 
as you will eee there is tio hope for you,” | 

Hea stopped ehort and looked at her, of. the 
light and hope fading from his face. 

He trembled, and his Ups blanched. His 
firet impulse was to turn aside witha muttered 
curee, : : 

She had stung his pride and awakened a 
torrent of rage in his hear‘, . 

“J bare etaked so much on my love,” he said, 
"that I feel I must appes! to you once more. 
you send maaway. from you, you will imbitter 
uy whole life.” 

*Th would sutely dmbitter mine if I were to 
marry you,” returned the girl. “ We will join 
our friends, Mr, Fairfax, for the conversation fs 
hecomiing irksome to me.” 

*€ No—no, nod yet,” he cried; ** nob until you 
hear all Ihave totay. You must listez to me, 
Pauline!” 

“T “refuse!” returned tha girl, proudly, 
** Another word on the subject which [ have sald 
T did not wish to discuss would be but an insult 
tome. Try to realise that.” 

Her words had gone home, had struck to the 
very core of hie heart. He gaved at her steadily 
aa sho stood there in the sunlight, her beautiful 
face 20 proud and cold. 

And as he watched her, the love which had 
fied his heart turned slowly to deep, undying | 

ate. ; 

His love died a violent death, 

“The time will come he asid, slowly, “ when 
you will bitterly repent the words you have raid 
to me to-day, .You might have made a friend of 
ma, at least, but you have chosén to make me an’ 
enemy instead, I am sotry to say.” 

“If telling the truth makes an enémy, then I 
cannot’ hélp it,” she anewered guickly, “It fe! 
best to cradicate false pb am @3 soon 8s 
possible,” 

“Tell me one thing,’ he asked, hoarsely—-‘* is | 
there any one you do care for 1” 

* You have no right to ask such a question of 
me, aud I refute to abawer it 1” 

** Pauline, you should at least give me the 
satisfaction of Knowing whether I have a rival or | 
not,” . 


| her anger at his 





She turned hanyhtily away. One gleam ot 
pity or of tenderness would have brought hia 
pu we feet again, and they would have party 

nag, 

But her proud indifference enraged Aim more 
than her scorn, . 

You refase to answer?” he said: ~ _ 

" Certainly I do,” she responded, aptly, 

* When & man comes to you with his greatest 
treasure—his love, why should you throw ft back 
at him with such bitter seopat “There are 
women enough In the world, young and fair, who 
would be glad to accept me, I aseure ms 
hiapction! ban are Sass Vee Ao ape: 

atiently. ‘Your love, or your love affairs of 
the past or the future, cannot Interest me. If 
you will not take me back to niy” permit 
me to pase ; I ee ae . 

‘He looked af ber steadily, at the years 

her after life she never gaze, vs 
e a. ee TY PA's 
“You have erushed’every Hope I had, © You 
have pierced’... $6 The heart by 
words. Have you not one ‘kindly word ‘for m¢ 
Pauline?” ’ " 


“No, she Peplied, bavgbtily: “Nobomé, Me, ” 
Peete Soe te Tihs EC Fata ae 


“Thave purtbased « brief elysiam;’* he vent 


on; * by'a life-tiine of pain," °T shall go from you 


branded by the fire of a rejected love. But you 
cannot know what that pala ia, How can you 
understand? If Ihad'to choose, I would rather 
undergo the tortures of the wheel’ or stake 
than that of a hopeless love, ‘Those’ ill 
quickly—these live on, How should know 
or understand the anguish of a lacerated ‘heart, 
the bitter pain of lougitg, the chill of ‘despair, 
the tertibla hopelassness, the weary sttetch of 
life Into which no joy cad creep ? -When'T leave 
you to-day, I shall w myself face downward 
on the earth, and weep ‘as man never ‘wept be- 
fore 1” : LER 

He had no more to say—nob ahother word— 
as hé stepped aside frora the, path, and walked 
alowly on beside her to where the picknickers 
were laughing and shouting in the excess of 
their happiness. 

He stood quistly apart from them as they 
gathered around Pauline, telling her of the boas 
that had been played u 
him back, for he was the life of the crowd. 

Pauline turned and looked et Pairfax. 
She knew very well that-he ha ei parca the 
hoax in order to get her alone and propose to 


If j her. 


They saw Fatrfax’s eyes follow the young secre- 
tary about, bub they would have been shocked 
had they but known what was paysing through 
his heart. : 

He had said to gow? that ff iar in 

ard to the horse sh miscarry, that the two 
pe na which he had put in. his pocket would 
be the next resort. : 

He well knew. Connor's nature; he. would not 
refuse to fight a duel with him, even om slight 
provocation, There were plenty of ways io 
which he could bring it about, wy 

Mesnwhile, the dance-muslo had struck up, 
and the young men were already selecting their 
partoers for the walts,: i 

For a moment Denis hesitated. He sintended 
asking Pauline todance with him, She had been 
so very kind to him, surely she would nob refue 
20 slight a request, While he was thinking about 
asking her, Maurice Fairfax did so, ‘ 

“Let me make o lasb request of you, Misa 
Stanford,” he said, stepplog up hurriedly, ** Give 
me this waltz.’ " 

Before she had time to refuse, she found her- 
self whirling away to the exciting muele, of the 
dance, encircled in Fairfaxserms § ..., 

There was but 


Ee ta ih ak each ood estan Be ol 
t that. : I e 
with bite and thus Sor & éensation which 


Denia Connor, them as Lys Sy gta 
away together, and a sudden fear him. 
Was Pauline and this hemdsome scoundrel 
lovers? She was certainly regi 4 her prefer: 
ence for him by him the firs 

He turned away sick ab 4 
self that it must have been fate that sent Fair | 





cruel 7 


Mr, Gonnor''to bring | 
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:  weruneerenes 
fax In search of “him before bev had had race ede 04 the. mountain. road at a | Hairfax could scarcely contain himself, his anger 
ty to. declare his love to the diver’ terrific speed, while the horse threatened to | was ao great, 


opportuni 
king's beautiful daughter. 

How. foolish he had pong. te:tital, thq) auch a 
treasure was for him ! 

Suddenly dang ar Hager to im to pot him- 
self as far from Pauline ag possible, It-was dis- 
pleasing to him to eee her waltz with suother. 
He wished to Heaven that the long day was: 
over, Deule ttle dreamed how it was to end, 


a 


CHAPTER X. 


Tarng was another pair of eyes which followed 

Pauline and Maurice) Fairfax) ae they whirled: 
through the mages of the. dance, and their owner 
we tebe eee: ohh. Calan ake ead 

“ He ve with Pa @ er 
brows dar “When be is with me, he! 

makes me believe I ath the only one on earth. I 
— ® man who pays ettention to’ all girle 
like 1" 

The waltz was-over: at Toot and: Fairfax was 
forced to bring, Pauline back to her friends, They, 
all — brightness fs b 7 Ler cheeks and the 
unusl er es, Not one 
—— guessed it was anger that tbat Brough. them 


Folrtax:-eaw. tbj-and tarked fb skilfully to 
account, He- was #o bright and that he 
must be on ae. abcsing: FP 00 Pauline, 
everyone pe ag t might t they were 
irre uring the remainder of of the 
afeernoon Connor made every attempt to 
be near Pau but in every instance he was 
effectually ‘off by Maurice Fairfax, 

He would be very. glad when the day was over 
and they could return polar ewan Tt aserned 
to him that the plentc would pong tts geo ys 


their Spiny oth. che’ said to himself that 
should at least by Pauline’s side, as he ha 
been her escdért in to the grounds, 


Tb almost took his breath away when Fairfax 
w vhispered hurriedly in his ear,— 
it bea will have is Rind abs eu back’ with 
o' young ea the place 
“_ Stanford's aide, as I am now betrothed to ri 
er, ” 
. By temo y daring lie, he said to himeelf, 
© would suc bea t oung secretary 
from the field. He nadinh pate and it would 
¢ fectually ato pany h that a cree 
might have thas 
greatly have fa when Denis Connor Peper not on 
forward to ined her In the saddle, 
" Your, — d 





wu bimeell,” » 


erntiece kame inlet T, suppose, 
ere is no use wai au one, it 
Mr. Connor Ig bu ip uy vallog oP 

She held out 
moment abe was in the saddle, 

Denis Copnor turned.round justin time to sée’ 
it, _It did ‘not'ocour to’him to doubt the truth 
ot Falrfax’s statement, that he wae betrothed to 
Pauline, But even'had he done so, this sight 
would have convinced hig. As nage rode. 
along, by the side of Pauline; there was ng’ 
for him, to do bu‘ to fall back by Mis Hopes side, 
He did hig best i reply'to the merry, bantering 
chatter of Miss Hope; pat-fb was a hard task, 
- the heart in hit b bower was very sore and very 


eavy, 
my, could not hia eyes from followiny, .the 
pair ahead. They hed ‘scarcely proceeded half 


the distance heats ‘wera just Seterioe oe Bes 

and narrow gore, when. something 

= at the fires glance almost took hie yar 
Pauline’s horee bad euddi taken fright ab a 
allen branch that had meee | ) pace the 

cde ging in the path before him. 

With one leap he had cleared the dark object, 


if'| arrow of ateel, liftin 
hand to him, andthe next , 








throw the terrified girl from the saddle at any 
instant, 


Shricks of terror broke from the lips of J oo 


Bell, and Ethel Hope, and were echoed b 
exclamation of horror that broke from the 1 Aye of 
Maurice Fairfax. The horses had been pi 
their way, step by step, down the steep a ison 
Fairfax qockiy drew rein, with a loud ‘ Whoa,” 


‘| fearing the animal which he rode might follow, 


his eyes fairly bulging from their sockets as his 
strained gaze followed the wild career of Pauline’s 
horse. Should the animal awerve ever co slightly 
to the right or left, he would lose his footing, and 
plange both himself and his helpless rider over 
the edge of the precipice, nearly two thousand 
fret deep, into the rock bedded stream at ite base. 
Maurice Fairfax was a great coward. He 
wanted Pauline and her money badly, but he 
would not risk his own precious life for anything 
that the world held. Life was too sweet to him 
for that, 
It was only an instant that he had time to 
thick thus ere he heard the sound of horses’ 
thundering boofs on the rocky road behind him, 
and like-a whirlwind Denis Connor dashed past 
him. On, on, over the.sharp boulders, .past..the 
abrupt turn and angle of the. narrow road, down 


the steep Incline galloped the brave young secre-: 


tary bo the oom the girl he loved better than 
- itself, He-would save her or cie In the at- 
sevens 3 ey, eave her, even though it were to place 
the arms of his rival. ., 
“ianee the girl eway.to,and fro, .The next 
bend in the road.was an abrupt curve—the moat 
dangerous one which she would have to encounter. 


Denis Connor dared vob allow himself to think’ 


what would happen when she would reach it, 
Qa, on, with the speed. of the wind, dashed 


Picea mart by that masterful hand, 


crt terrible danger which menaced himself 


in oe mad. puranit, he one thought. 
All he asked of 1518 alba det he might be able 
to save her, no matter at what cost. 

On, . on, like the whirlwind, flew Pauline’s 
reg and hke a rarer. Birey Gamhad alte 


Denia Conor dared : nob ‘hh even. to, leh 
Pauline know that. help, was.ab hand, lest she. 
should lose her presence of mind for,one instant, | 
and be precipitated to the.rocks below. 


Another moment of intense suspense for those | _ 


who watched on the heights above. 
They aaw Pauline’s pony swerve quickly, She 
reeled slightly 


forward, ‘ 
Aleta "houted » hoarse vaice from bebind 


"The ‘girl seemed to ‘recognise, the voice, and 
did her utmost to a 5 but. 1b was. useless, fear 
seemed to paralyse her, 

A mighty cry of horror rose from the lipa..of 
those who vatihed, for inanotherinstant Pauline’s 
horse had plunged forward over the precipice, and 
in that instant gallant Firefly and.bis rider swept | 


paat the spot. 
Out swang Denise's strong right arm like an 
finp girl fromthe, esddle 
just-as the horse took the fatal leap. - 

Maurice Fairfax, white as death, had watched 
with ‘bated breath, and when he.saw ai 9 glance 
the eaten regeue, @ muttered euree broke from 
his lips, 

"The fellow is always to the fore in an emer- 
gency |” he muttered. “ That sedtles my chance of 
winning Pauline,” 

He had his hands full for the next few momenta, 
for both Jessie Bell.and Ethel. Hope had fainted | 
dead away in. theireaddles, But as their well-. 
trained horses did not attempt to. move, there | 
was little difficulty in removing, them from. their | 
saddles and quickly bringing them to by the ald 
of a flask which Fairfax always carried in. hia 
breast pocket. 

Leaving the two girls in chargeof the young 


his way down the mountain path as quickly as 
possible, 

A sharp turn in the road brought him in sight | 
of Pauliae and Denis, 

He placed the girl upon his own horse, and 
was leading the animal by the bridle, Maurice 


ned} man who had escorted Jessie Well, Fairfax made |: 


1} passed. had 





He saw, the moment he approached them, that 
his appearance on the acene was most timely, for 
Denis Connor was about to make a declaration of 
love if: he had not already done so, Jauline 
looked startled as he approached. Her companion 
was perceptibly annoyed. 

“My dear Mr. Cannan," he cried, “ I offer you 
my sincerest congratulations for your timely 
rescue of Paul—-Miss Stanford, How are we ever 
to thank you. How oan we suitably reward 

1 ‘7 


The very thought of valuing it as an action 
which could be paid by money, cut Denia Connor 
to the heart 

“The consclousuess that I have been the means 
of saying Mise Stanford is reward cnongh,” he 
seid, 

“ Your raodesty ie certainly praiseworthy,” re- 
plied Fairfax ina toneof voice which made the 
young secretary wince, 

Before he could:ssy another word, the rest ef 
the party joined them. There wou id have been 
rn a scone e they joined Pauline had she 
not said, eager 
« Dom't—don “4 girls! Help me to try to for- 
gob the terrible scene throngh which I have just 
passed;and nevor tell papa aboutit. If you do he 
will. never leave me out of his sight. IT am nov 
the least bit hurt, you eee. It wae almost by a 
miracle that I was saved.” 

And with tears and kisses the girls promised 


| that Mr. Stanford should never know how near 


he had been to losing his darling. 

It-had been the thoughtfulness of Denis: that 
had suggested such a course, He well knew that 
the ex scene through which he had just 

Tait his nerves unbalanced. He was 
nob strong. enough to endure a second blow. 

Nothing could have suited Fairfax better than 
to hear that the young secretary did not desire 
to be, made a hero of the second time... Every 
one of the party.was pledged to secrecy. 

The.party. xeturned home by another route, 
that the old ellver king might not see them dia- 
mount, : 

No one, to have seen Pauline when she ap- 
peared ab the dinner-table that evening, would 
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have Imagined that she had passed through such 
@ thrilling experience but a short time before, 

The young secretary was un 
to Pauline’s surprise, and during 
followed he seemed to avoid her. At fest la 

told herself that if could not possibly be, that 
she must certainly be fo error, 

He was no doubt busy, His avoidance of her 
rather piqued her pride. She was not at all 
pleased over It, 

When she found herself fn her room, after that 
terrible experience, she said to herself,— 

“He must love me, or he would not have risked 
his life to save me!" 

She crossed over to the window and looked out, 
Night had fallen, the golden stars were shining 
in the evening sky. 

A full moon shed its radiant light on the trees 
and the flowers. Pauline stood lost in dreamy 
thought, bright favcies thronging her mind. 
Something had happened which had completed 
her life. Until that hour the breath of life had 
never passed over her. There had been no idle 
conversations with young girls upon the subject 
of lovers. 

As she socked out fate the quiet beauty of the 
night, the whiie cloudg above her, and even the 
flowers, whose ; ara er reached her, seemed to un- 
fold to her « reemy gaze the face of Denis Connor, 

Would the dream she was dreaming ever be 
realised ? she wondered vaguely. 


CHAPTER XI, 


"How beautiful life and the world are!” 
thought Pauline, watching the moonlight, and 
the shadows it made in the magnificent garden, 
In the centre of which the grand old mansion stood, 

Her young friends, Jessie and Evhel, had long 
since gone to their rooms, but Paulive’s mind was 
so disturbed she could not sleep, 

‘I wijl go out Into the grounds,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘The cool wind blowing on my face 
will perhaps bring a sense of peace and quiet to 
my troubled mind.” 

Suiting the action to the thought, she stole out 
into the garden. How calm and still it was, and 
what sweet music the wind made, as it swayed 
the great branches to and fro over her head ! 
The beautiful moonlight seemed to grow falrer, 
the blue, starry heavens nearer, as the grand 
possibilities of love unfolded themselves to her. 
Her heart grew warm, her soul trembled with 
delight. 

She did not hear a step on the gravelled walk, 
she was not aware of another's presence, until a 
shadow came between her and the moonlight, 
and a voice eald,— 

“Pardon the intrusion, but I must speak to 
you, Pauline.” 

Looking up, she saw Maurice Fairfax standing 
before her. Ever since they had returned from 
that memorable ride he had watched for a chance 
to speak to her slone, This was his first oppor- 
tunity ; yet his courage failed him, his heart 
sunk, There was so much at stake—uot only 
love, but wealth—so much to be won or lost, that 
he wae frightened 

*€ Pauline,” he said, In a low, tremulous voice, 
‘*T—J have something to say to you. Will you 
listen ?” 

The proud face wae turned towards him. 

" What is it?” she asked, and he readily de- 
tected the impatience in her voice at being dia- 
turbed, 

He came a step nearer, bub with a haughty 
gesture Pauline drew back, 

“IT can hear perfectly well,” she said, coldly. 
" What ie it you have to tell met” 


“Do not be unkind to me, Pauline,” he cried, | 


imploringly. “ Let me come nearer, where I may 


kneel at your feet and say my prayer. Let me | 


tell you how I, too, risked my life in trying to 
save you ; let me tell you of my mad gallop down 
the mountain-side, how near I was to you, and 
that i was I, and no one else, who would have 
saved you, had not my horse suddenly cast a shoe, 
and wrenched » tendon so severely that he was 
brought to a standstill. Springing from the 
saddie I ran back to my companions, 

“*Save her!’ I cried out to Denis Connor. 


precy bp nechyr — ’ 





| Superfluous Hair, &. 4 


“You heve the fastest horse; mine is disabled, 


Save her, and you shall have half my fortune!” 

“* How much,’ he cried—‘ how much are you 
willing to give?’ 

“* Twenty thousand pounds ia t rg 1’ I cried, 

* Ay, you shall name the amount ! 

“I tore off the diamond ring I wore—the new 
one that came to me from a dear friend in 
London yesterday —and gave it to him—ay, 
even my purse I flung to him. 

“This ig an earnest of what I will do!’ I 
cried. ‘Go quickly, for the love of Heaven, or 
let me have your horse !’” 

Pauline listened like one suddenly struck 
damb. In an instant the beautiful day-dreams 
faded, crumbled into dust at her feet. The stars 
were shining in the skies, but they did not seem 
to be the same stars she had looked at a moment 
before, The flowers were breathing their sweet 
perfume, but the odour seemed to atifie her, 

* By the greateet effort she regained something 
like cow poeure. 

He saw the doubt in her face, and added, after 
& noment’s pause : 

“If you wish to be convinced of the truth of 
my assertion, that Denis Connor, your father’s 
secretary, did this heroic act merely for the pay 
there was in it, all you have to do is to watch his 
right hand, then you will see the costly diamoud 
ring yeu so much Eat de ehiniog upon bis finger.” 

Pauline turned away with a heavy heart. He 
watched her fn triumph, bis gaze following her 
as she walked swiftly over the lawn toward the 
house. His eyes glowed, 

“ There is nothing like sowing the seeds of dis- 
trust in her heart toward the man she has taken 
a foncy to. Now I must make my word good,” 
he muttered, taking a short cut to the house in 
order to reach it before Pauline. 

There was a servant about the place to whom he 
had given several tipe, He looked eagerly about 
for him now. He soon discovered him polishing 
windows in the eastern wing of the house. He 
went up to him quietly. 

Smith,” he said, in a low voice, “come out 
into the grounds, 1 wish to speak with you for a 
moment,” 

The man obeyed with slacrity, saying to him- 
self that there was some little job which Maurice 
Fairfax wished done that wou'd probably be the 
means of earning him a pound. 

Hurriedly taking from his breast- pocket | a ring, 
which was wrapped in tissue-psper, he handed it 
to the fellow, saying : 

*' Make all haste with this to Mr. Connor, and 
give him this message, which you must make it 
appear came from Mr, Stanford. Say to him 
that Mr. Stanford sends this ring as a token of 
his great appreciation for the service he ren- 
dered his daughter to-day. He hopes that he 
will wear it in response to his wishes, and 
furthermore, he does not wish to be thanked for 
iv now Or at any future time. Be sure to put 
this on very heavy, Smith-——that at no time does 
he wish to be thanked for it, You might add 
thad this is one of his peculiarities, that anything 
he gives he never wishes to be thanked for.” 

“Tunderstand, sir, You are sending the ring, 
and not Mr. Stantord, and if he were to mention 
it to the old gentleman he would know some- 
thing about it and you would be found out.” 

The mau found the young secretary busy at 
work over his books in the library, He received 
the ring and message with some surprise, 

“T shall surely have to thank Mr. Stanford for 
° costly a gifo,” he declared, “despite his 


me I oT bee thet you will not do so,” declared the 
man. “If you had been under this roof as long 
as I you would understand him better than to 
disobey one of his commands, It would incense 
him. You are not to say one word to him about 
it, those are his positive orders. He will see it 
on your hand, that is enough.” 

The man spoke so earnestly that the young 
secretary was convinced against bis better judg- 


ment, 
(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZ&. 


ToLtiveR : * Can you let me have £2 for a week 
old man?” Duero: “ What week old man!” 

“You want $0 marry my daughter? What 
are your prospects?” ‘* Ei t. She has 
accepted me,” 

“T'w saddest when I sing,” she warbled in 
agonised tones. “There are others,” was the 
inelegaut reply of young Sawyer. 

“JT saw the doctor’s carriage at your house 
yesterday, Anything serious?” “I should say 
30, He wanted to collect his bill,” 

Lorrue Miss Avxoo: “ What is mammas for ?” 
Little Miss De Fashion: “ bye nso is to scold 
the nurses when we make a noise,” : 

“ Writ, you know the old saying : ‘ Content- 
ment is better than wealth?’” ‘Quite true, 
too ; people dou’c try to borrow it from you,” 

“ Hg,” sobbed the new bride, ‘does not love 
me apy more.” ‘*You are lucky,” eaid the 
esasoned matron, “if he does not love you apy 
less.” 

Winxtze: “I saw a man to-day who had no 
hands pisy the plano.” Tupman: “That's 
nothing! We've got a girl next door who bas 
no voice and who sings.” 

Frannioms: “Is your baby intelligent?” 
Hogan : “ Intelligent? Why, if she wasn’t, she'd 
never be able to understand the language my 
wile talke to her.” 

Castizton: “I want to call on Mies Redbud, 
and I came away and forgot my cards.” Tutter : 
“Why not use one of mine?” Castleton: “ No, 
old mau ; I want to see her.” 

Sue; “I thiok had better bring home 
another rat-tra John.” He: “Bat I bought 
one only the o' day.” “I know, but there is 
a rat in that one,” 

Srerw Farner: “ Young man, the lights are 
put out at ten o'clock in this house.” Fresh 
Sultor: *Couldn’t you make an exception to- 
night, and put them out a little earlier }”’ 

Mistress (calling upstairs): “ What on earth 
are you doing to that child, Sarah, to make it 
scream so}” Sarah: “Nothing ma'am. I'm 
spanking it to make it stop,” 

Bank Deravirgr: “I would give ten years 
of my life to get out of this scrape,’’ His Law- 
yer: “That's about what you will get if I don’t 
succeed in getting you off.” 

“TuRy may say what they like against him,” 
sald the convicted one’s counsel, ‘‘ but his heart 
is in the right place.” “Yes,” assented the 
other, “and so fs the rest of him for a few 
yeare,” 

_Youne Barog; “I didn’t accept Tom the first 
time he proposed.” Miss Ry-val (slightly envious): 
“I know you didn’t.” Young Bride: “ How 
do you know?” Mise Ryval: ‘* You weren't 
there,” 

Tue Surror (bitterly): “ You rejeeb me? Why, 
some months ago I consented to wait until you 
could learn to know me better,” The Girl ; 
“Yea; “Yes; that’s where you made your 
mistake,” 

Cuarmsa: “Has Jack Flasher proposed to you 
yeti” Ethel (flashing up): “I'd like to see him 
pro to me!” Olarissa: ‘‘ Well, Ethel, I 
must kay that if there fs a truthful girl, you are 
one,” 

“Do you call that fresh pork?” said the 
chronically grumpy man, “ Why, it’s an insult 


to every In the land.” “I beg your pardon,” 
tald the walter, politely; “I dido't mean to in- 
sult you,” ; 


‘ “Saran,” said 9 young man the other day, 

why don’t you wear earrings?” * Because I 
haven’t had my ears pierced,” she replied. “I 
will bore them for you.” “Thank you, you have 
done that enough.” 

He (tremblingly) : “I have one last wi-wish to 
aek you before we part iu an-anger for ever, Sbo 
{sobbin ly): “ Wha-what is it, Geo-George 1” 

Wi. you me-meet me nex) Thursdsy, as 
usual?” "I wi-will, George.” 


“ Morgen,” said Mra. Smarton, ‘“‘ says the 
smell of stale tobacco makes her sick.” ‘ Ah!” 
said Mr. Smarton, filling his pipe. ‘‘So she has 
concluded, she says, that she will stay until she 
gets used to {t, if it takes her all summer.” 

Tetrer ; “Grimshaw is the only man of my 
acquaintance who invariably wins in an argument 
with a woman.” Askins: “ How, in the nameof 
wonder, does he do it?” Teller: Ob, he states 
his side of the case, anid walks off,” 

Treacher: “What is the meaning of one 
twenty-fifth?” Little “I don’t re- 
member,” Teacher: “If you had twenty-five 
children visiting you, and only one apple for them, 
what would you do?” Little Boy: “I'd walt 
till they went, an’ then eat it myself.” 

Nawry Marriep Huspann (home late for the 


firet time): ‘‘I know I’m alittle late, Alice, dear, . 


You really shouldn't sit up and wait supper for 
me, darling.” Newly Married Wife (with 
withering scorn) : “Supper, dearest ; it’s too late 
for supper, 1’ve laid the breakfast table |”’ 

Farrarun Domestic: “Please, mum, you'll 
have to git another dog, or I wou't stay.” Mis- 
tress: “1 mourn the lows of poor Fido as much 
as you do, but I don’t think of leaving the houre 
on that account.” Faithful Domestic: “ But, 
mum, you don’t have to wash the plates.” 

Sosxz: Regent-street milliner’s, Madame 
Sbam Fronté, of Dub—beg pardon, Paris—to 
emall girl: “And why de you think you would 
like to be apprenticed to the millinery profession ¢ 
Have you any vious experience!” ‘' Yes, 
ma’am, please ma‘am, father’s a landscape gar- 
dener.” 

* Miss Brown told me that you paid her such 
a charming compliment the other evening,” said 
Mrs, Coddington to her husband, “ something 
about her being pretty. The poor girl was so 
pleased. I don’t see how you men can be so un- 
truthful.” “I should think you'd know by this 
time that I’m never untruthful,” said Mr. Cod- 
dington, reproachfully. “I said she was as pretty 
as she could be, and 20 she was.” 





Suznvass; “ If I build this house, you are sure 
it won’s cost more than your estimate 1?" 
Architect: “Quite sure.” Suburbs: “Ob, I 
quite forgot to state that my wife will revise 
your plans!” Architect: “Ta that case you 
will have to add another £100 for extra cup- 
boards,” 

A To 2 one of hele, events woe ee 

to give her some practical aa to 
ta to pursue in case of accidents, She 
finally asked a gir]: “What would be the first thing 
you. would do in case of unconsciousness from 
drowning?” The answer; “I would lay the 
patient flat on his back, face downward,” broke 
up the class and finished the recitation, 


A Man who had been drinking too much liquor 
for his own good wae induced to sign the pledge. 
His wife was delighted. She took the documen 
and said,—*‘ You muet leb me have it. I wil} 
keep it for you,” So the paper was confided 
to her custody. Oa the next day the man was 
drinking as freely as before, “ How's this?” 
asked a friend, You signed the pledge yesterday, 
and now you are guzzling whisky again!” “It’s 
all right,” replied the pledge signer in unsteady 
tones, “TI don’t have to keep that pledge, My 
wife says she'll keep it for me. That's the kind 
of wife to have, old fellow. Let’s take a drink.” 


Just before a recent dinner given In honour of 
a Colonial magnate, a young swell, whose chief 
claim to distinction seemed to be the height of 
his collar and an éye-glass, addressing a stranger, 
said: “ Beastly nuisance, isn’t it? Spoke to thac 
fellah over there—took bim for a gentleman—— 
and found he ,had a ribbon in his coat ; some 
blooming head-waiter, I suppose?” “ Ob, no,” 
replied the other; “that’s Blank, the guest of 
the evening.” “ Dash it all, now! is ft?” caid 
the astounded swell. ‘* Look here, old fellow; 
88 you know everybody, would you mind sitting 
next mo at dinner, and telling me who everyone 
is?” ‘Should like to very much,” replied the 
other man; “but you see I cannot. I'm the 
blooming head-waiter !” 











For years 





Mars. THOS. ADIE, 


Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: 

that I add my testimony to the effects of your WIND PILLS, 

was afilicted with severe pains in the body, 
arising from 


WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my sufferings wore excruciating, and night after night 
I have sat up having hot turpentine flannels, &c., applied; but 
these and all other means produced no beneficial results. After 
taking a few doses of your WIND PILLS I lost all the pain, 
and have never suffered from it since. 

them largely to my friends.” 


PAGE WOODGOGK'S WIND PILLS 


Being PURELY VEGETABLE, TASTELESS, and 
MILD and TONIC in their action, 

may be taken with perfect safety by the most delicate 
of either sex. 

ALL SUFFERERS from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 

Wind on the Stomach, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Palpita- 

tion of the Heart, &c., should avail themselves of this 

most Excellent Medicine. 

All Medicine Vendors, 1/14 and. 2/9. 

stamps from - a 


PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 


“Tt is with grateful feclings 


I am recommending 


Post free for P.O. or 
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SOCIETY, 


Tar Prince of Wales has started. & new type 
of hat, based on the mode of 8 fluffy beaver, with, 
the broad curled brim of many years ago, 


Tue Queen fs having a quiet time at Bal- 
moral until the middle of November, when she 
returns to Windsor, . 


Tis Queen reigns over one continent, 100 
peninsulas, 500 promontories, 1:000. lakes, 2,000 
rivers, and 10,000 falands, 


Tus Duke of Devonshire has been petitioned 
by the whole of the members of the Kasi bourne 
Town Council to accept the Mayoralty of the 
borongh for the coming municipal year. 


Yar Dake of Norfolk’s services as Mayor of 
Sie fliald are to he‘commemorated bya statue, 
which Mr. E. Onslow Furd, R A., has been com- 
missioned ‘to execute. 


Tue Dachess of York has paid a high compll- 
ment to-the modistes of Dublin by giving them 
extensive orders, as other distinguished Royalties 
have done before, Her Royal Highness wore 
green poplin on the occasion of her entry into 
Dublin, and pink and black when she opened the 
Textile Exhibition, 


Tne Dachess of Albany and her children have 
lefp Claremont for Scotland, and will reside for 
about two mouths at Birkhall, the Queen’s place 
in'Glen Maick, near Ballater, which waa “lent,” 
inst year, firsh to Bir Heury Byng aud his 
daughters, and afterwards to Lord and Lady 
Clanwilliam. This is the first visit of the 
Duchess of Albany to Deeside for two yoars, 


Tut Duke and Duchess.of York are to visit 
Glasgow on Thursday, the 9th inst,, and on the 
evening of that day they will proceed to Dalmeny 
Park, near Edinburgh, on a visit to Lord Rose- 
bery. TPhoy are. to vstay at) Dalmeny until 
Monday the 13th, when they, will go to Nesa 
Castle, near Inverness, where they are to be the 
guests .of..Lord..and...Lady..Aliogton.. for..two 
nighta 5 after which they will go to Gaisachan, 
near Beauly, on a visit to Lord and Lady Tweed- 
mouth. During his‘atey at Gaisachin the Duke 
will have sone deerptalkisg ix ythe forests of 
Guisachan, in Glen Affriey ang North Ceantiaéroc, 
the latter being rented by Lord Tweedmouth 
trom Mr. Geant.of Glenmoriston, 

THe. Duke-of Fife often fisltes “with the 
Dachese, jut -his ,fwyvourite sport .is . shooting. 
Thee f not a. keeper on the estate who, can beat 
the Duke asa ‘ebot.” Thorisands oJ deer roam 
the hills about his estate, aud the Dake fs a 
famous “stalker.” The Duke takes consider- 
sble pride in hia flocks and herds. He. has a 
special breed of, daivy cows, and:the firat local 
intimation that the Duke fs goiag to Mar Lodge 
is usually thé sight of ‘his horses and cows keing 
driven throngh Braemar... Both the, Dake and 
Dachese live as retired- 2 life when on their 
Scottish estate as it fs possible for them to do, 

Mn. F. J,.Wiaramson, of Esher, haw had the 


honour of submitting for her Mojésty’s inepec-: 


thon the bust of Field-Marshal hiy Royal High- 
ness thé Duke of Cambridge, which he has 
executed for the: Corporation of the City.of 
Loudon, 

THE iy Princess of Italy ia daily growling 
in popularity with her husband's future subjects, 
thanks to her pretty face Aid) winning ways, as 
well agito a determination to conguer the ani- 
mosity @viuced towards her in certain quarters. 
She was well aware that some hatighty dames ab 
Court Were intriguing againet her, The-young 
Princess however, instead of miaking.. matters 
worse by retaliating, treated those whe would 
have injured ber with a gracious dignity that 
soon efigeted its object and changed her enemiez 
into friends, Clad. in the simpleat gown .and 
wearingia large T'forentine hat, thé Princess ie in 
the halit of dropping in unceremoniously to 
visit the young ladies of the aristocracy and chat 
with them, In addition ehe has become patroness 
of a numbey Of! giris’ schools, and ph gives 
personal instruction in Montenegrin embroidery 
and other arts, 





oom 





STATISTIOS, ~°" 


looted ¢ 


‘In Brazil there are said to be 300 languages 
and dialects spoken by the hihiee eae 

Nivery sxvgen.out of every 100 Arotle ex- 
plorere have returned alive, t 

Ovt of the enormous number of women in 
Constantinople — the population is nearly a 
million—not more than 65,000 can. read or 
write, hee So ae 

SrRert Liautive costs £560,000 fw London j 
£1,750,000 in Paris; and, £400,000 in. New 
York. London haa: 75,000 street-lamps; Paris, 
50,000; and New) York. 28,000, exclusive of 
electric lights. , ee vide 


‘ 





GEMS.. 


Every great and commanding movement in 
the annals of the world is, the triumph. of .en- 
thusiam, 4, 

Do .good constantly, .patiently,.and wisely, 
and you will never have cause: to say that 
life was nob worth living, ; 

Mazn.of humour ste, in some degree, men of 
genius; wits are rarely so, elthough a man of 
genius may, amongst other gifts, possess wit. 

Love has no commandment; she does all 
things -of hereelf epontaneously—hastens and 
delays nob. Ib ie enough to her that ib is only 
shown her; she needs no driving, 

Treuprations. are crises which test the 
strength of one’s character. Whether we stand 
or fall at’ those crises depends largely on what 
we are before the testing comes, 

Thx greatest and noblest work In the world 
aud an effect of the greatest prudence and cure, 
ig to rear and build up a man and to form and 
fashion him to plety, justice, temperance, and 
all kinds of honest and worthy actions, 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Sacre 


Porato: Ripnoys.+-Peel the potatoes, and they 
cut therm iato thin stripa, peeling them round 
and round, as you would an apple Fry as 
below, ad + 

Porato Puppina.'— Two cups of boiled and 
mashed potatoes, yolke of four eggs, two smuil 
cups of sugar, one-half cup of butter; beat wel! 
together, Add juice and rind of one lemon, half 
# nutmeg, half a wineglass of -rose-water. Beat 
the whites of the eggs and stir in «gently last. 
Bake half an hour. ; 


BLACKBERRY Cornisn.—Heat and ‘strain the f 


berries av for jelly. To each pint of juice allow 
one pound of loaf sugar, balf an ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, one quarter: ouhcepowdered 
mace, two, teaspoonfuls cloves, Boll all 
together fifteen minutes, strain, adding to each 
2) a glass of best French brandy, Bottle and 
peal, > 

Savony Cappac RW a.nice spring cabbage, 
boil it in water with a pinch of salt and a little 
soda, When the vegetable yields to the pressure’ 
of the finger; take ft: out and squeeze dry, then. 
put into a clean saucepan, with g little ‘butter, 
salb, pepper, nutmeg, and a ‘tablespoonful of: 
grated cheese, Pour over alla little milk, and 
atew for ten minutes. Serve very lit, - 

Deticrous: Turns —Tarnipaprepared in this 
way make an excellent. dish, . Thies is.4 recipe for. 
the old styleuf preparing this vegetable, Peel 
three large turnips.end, boil tham in milk ; boil 


| half a pound of roacaroni in salt water ; cash the 


turoips, put. them in the bottom of a baking 
dish, sprinkle minced. onfon and red pepper over 
them; then lay in the qoacaront; spread over 
with grated cheese, stale breadcrumbs, and bite 
of butter, pour over » teacupful of milk, and set 
in a hot oven wnotil brown, 


‘| which isstens. bo the building, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ix Germany there are 265,000 milles of road, 


Tue deepesb artesian well in. the world is fa 

Berlin, Its depth is 4,194 feet, oa 
Tax skin is the part of the human body 
which is not hardened by age. 

Srix is now made from the mulberry leaf with- 
out the interposition of the silk-wérm, | 

Turry millions of wooden spoons are manu. 
factured in Rossla every year, 

THEn® are over severity miles of tunnels cui 
in the solid rock of Gibraltar. _ 

Tue height of houees in Vienna must not ex. 
coed eighty-two feet sbove the level of the 
street. 

Carag Wrats derives fee name, not-from the 
fury of ite tempests, but from the Norse hvarf, 
aturning-polnt, =~ 

TeLerHgnes are in common use on Swedich 
farms, and even ia Finland. If a traveller calls 
at a farm-house, and his language is not under- 
stood, he rings up an interpreter, 

Firty-one metals are wow known to’ exist, 
thirty of which have been discovered within the 
present century. Four hundred years ago only 
seven were known, : 

Japan has tioally inexhaastible supply 
of coal, bub it tenet tiked, because its com- 
bustion produces dense volumes of smoke that 
make it disagreeable in factories and on steamers, 

Ix ‘escaping from 4 fire, creep or crawl slong 
the floor of the room, with your face as nesr the 
floor as possible. As smoke ascends, there is 
always afresh current of air near the floor in 
} which you can breathe with greater ease, 

Tur human hair is absdlutely the most profit- 
able bg that grows. “ Five tons of it are 
anoually imported by the merchants of London. 
The Parlslans hatvesb upwards of 200,000 Ib, 
equal in value to £80,000 per annum.) =~ 

Tre Queen’s daily incoma fs £1,600, The 
Emperor of Germany gets £2,000 ‘a day. The 
king of Italy manages to exist on £1,600 daily. 
Austria’s Emperor accopts every day £2,500, 
The Oxtr of Russia delights inthe snug sum of 
£6,000 every twenty-four hours, } 

 Burotar-aLaRms can now’ be attached 63 
bicycles, The device consists of & bell surround. 
Ing a clock mechanism which is fastened to the 
frame, A lever projects {a line with the tpokes 
in the back wheel, to! sdund the alarot when the 
wheel is moved, : 

A ‘warstcurxa’ moth fs an pote ped 
There is a gi ace crossed wit on 
wings of the taste: Wed the moth wants to 
whistle, it atrikes these ribs with its antenv-, 
which. have a knob a, end, . The sound acts 
asa call from the mal the female, 

Tre camel's footie like’ a soft eudhfon, pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the stones and gravél over 
which it is eonstantly walking. During. a: sing'e 
journey through the Sahara, the-horses.of British 
effiders have word out three sete of shoes, while 
tha camel's feet, were nob even sore. © 

Tue “duograph” is a new device that bas 
been brought out in France for en direct 

ndence between blind persons those 
‘who éan.ccee.’ It: is a kind of typewriter, which 
prints’ the letters in relief:so that they are both 
visible to the eye, and sensible to the touch, 

Ls Vieuns the servant-girl is nob permitted to 
climb out op the window-sill to clean windows 
without a safety-belt' oud rope attached: to it, 
plc that.dn case 
she should slip or love ber ance she is 
suspended in safety, and can, be drawa back into 
the window. ere ane 
|. ’ A voraton Inveptor. bas been éxperimenting in 
9 food for sninaala, fn which blood is.«n important 
item. Blood and molaraca are mixed, and to 
this compound is added .cuo fodder, of various 
sorts. . Thig is made into large, cakes or mer be 





left in coaree fragments, It ane ys animal 
fam fatten aud thrive more. bse upon this 
than upon the ordinary sorte yt 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


q ‘ -_— 

M. C.—The’tharrlage holds ‘good. 

AryoLp.—A commissioned officer. 

Faancis.- All, cousins can legally marry, 

Conrovs.-—A homily is a plain, practical sermon. 

Usuarty.—Nothing can be done until he returns, 

H. H.—Probably it p ds from an inactive liver. 

Eis.—Pat a pineh of carbonate of soda in the water. 
_Hat.--Chnsultsome bookseller who deals in technical 
literature. 





Soun.You liad better conrult the dealer you bought | serve 


them from. 

Is! Trovata.—Your best course would bs to seta 
lawyer to work. 

J. Snel will tot keep for any length of time onde it 
hag gone Wrong, 

BE. G the needs Rainel hay ‘the dame significhride 
as Edom, which means 

Puzzirp.—Do" rane ‘the wooden ware unsee) ied 
aud allow it to warp a 


7. a= _Probatly your « tt you ty to hind, | 

one pabyou in the wor Jj : 

Erquerts.—All “other things’ being equal, a guest 
takes precedence over eying bling, tamily. 

Harry.—Use sweet oll and ens pow: poder if there 
are brass mountings swedt ofl anc is Best, 

INTERESTED. —Members of the Bri ili nent 
receive noypay fortholr services from: tie et, 


H. 8.—The action agutnat Sir John Orde for Jassootng, 
decided in 


sg Span ly sca April 1871, 
ered borax about their 


rine Sad Eodtingg stcbagtt ike lodies arid crevices, 
L. W.-—If cai ly a Hitle butter to 
oT the by lp apply spirits’ of purpen. 
@. 
Ovp Rraper.—If the man has been out of the country 


Guiteg the aix zenith So-statate of limitations does pos. 


apply. 
GERALD; cot, Wi y Commander-{n-Ghiet of 
the home army crea, Blk as ecaseipeods with Gee ap in 


Cossranr Reaprr.—Your wisest edurse would be bi 
oe aes side econ Jaye show = your sore and let 


ye —The only way to obtata what <i is to 
anne want ws @ morulng sox, regu receive 
ers. , a 


“8. YOrhe PEN SICY, Js wot: ed nore then dont What 
bea and beyond a aay would yenreee expensive, 


Katig.--Make_a syru one pound of sugar, two 
breakfast Gaps water, esas of tatade 
seid. _ Boil it, ened few drape of ol of sassatras to 
taste, and use; §)¢ 


OaRLos.—There is no way + encept by persoval inqut 
ces when clappesse fom Ua hat bevomes : at 


an oficer when ho disappears from the * ‘Sotives” is the 
‘“Army biet, 

Mapetow.—It would all polly v the kind ot 
fabric and the: of it 
~4 oa wmaturd of the tear as to just how ft should 


Eiteew.--Thay are simply botted i until doft in ‘water, 
with a per rn rte ool j serve them in their shells on o 


ae Morarr.— cee yest — the world 
ee, ° 
= ry bn te good habits, a Spoon education, 


ER nheirhap A And’ may ‘be 
sald to have passéd into general circulation, that it is 
used for all or purposes. 


Worrien.--It is almost, always the case that. the 
person who attem 
thanks but a 

Newty Masams— 
is an importan’ 


oN 


tarnishing of rooms colour 
“Same en make a room 


tami ag ng onl te the exact truth 

sell one fell be LS ns od a Mean aad rahe a judge for youre 

Toxénhier You! zatst of course € the pravi- 
he ie executor, no 


sions of your of 
matter ow amjunti pon ts 
Lover or ram “(Reapxe.’ ai of. rent “ 


aoe it on ae @ legal notice 
taint ws ltoite ane hac ro a 


mT —All we gon toll you shout edhe of the 
the fight 191 ese out; ria se rr ent i 
Punrieten,The'first is ruled by the lace 6f birth 


the second by blood ; thus, if your father was a Scotch- 

man you area. | oy hb bora im the 

contre of of Africa ; : patehine le, be a native of Africa. ' 
1887 and 


4 


LW. G, will find that the Jubilee oraz 
has chaste land” ttt thls thins forward 
coins of tint hak cau ae ee @ 


Ac pep: anetgie b chses gets n¢' 
Mas gets ne 


‘4, does away 


| 


-Gaptul yeast, a, 


pain 
‘| Which ‘onrvbes the- “en of lost yeare that shall 


BR. P.—Almost all companies have restrictions. 
et doen to ge A this point clearly understood, as 
companies will take advantage at any quibble or 
techuteatiiy to avoid paying the amount of the policy. 
Eacer.—You must address your application to the 
superintendent ee oo oy Ree, ot 
Se ee 
pay wi wow a ou would ge! 
as domestic servant on shore. * 


facilitate the seek of feathers from 
tik to bags wake au Opesing ta. the former, sud baste 
to opsning in =; shake feathers into it. This 
with annoyance of handling feathors in a 
closed room openly, 


ie it Po rag uaoon 


deep basin, and cool fill ‘ti tt is 
af 


D 
IN THE RHYTEM oF ‘THE RAIN. 


Gaerix rely, eutlo rato on my Window pane, 

rene ame ‘le Haeshonrraa 
refrain ; ne 

In thy. rhythmic pattering beat, Iike the tramp of tiny ; 


feet, 
nes play = bay bs cay then race off in swift 


fone nee, Sent langh and tun, gurgling low in mufiied 
Though the omy by velled its blessing and the sombre 
And in each rain-voice is heard re a softly-whispered 
Old songs crooned low and swéot as i? by voice of bee 


Feies. $f Re. loved and dead, kindly things old frlends 


While heir’ faces haunt the shadows that are folded 
round my bed > 
Here vend Seep B ‘gentle gleam-~flashibg Ike a stray 


‘prom the eplenidour of ‘the ‘eyes which ‘smile upon me 
as I dream, 


Tn pe shadows, to ‘and fro” cherished memories come 
Like ths eBlog an and the gladnets that my tried heart 
As —— dome dings glass do veiled angels softly 
But we 1a sonittines of sweet tacos that I loved and lost, 


Yet I love the rhythmic rain, though it voltes » omeless 


never come &, 
There aon measures, too, and gay moments 
nota 
In the resurrected memories these- rainy nights renew. 


Ping me’ hack, O tears of time, in your reminiscent 


rhym 
All the pane Sa and the gladness cf the vanished olden 
mes: 
Lenses ef prismatic hug, shrined in Nght I see in you, 
ofore toad thatas @ boy my raiu-Wrougkt fancies 
joved and knew. 


A: B.—Olear water does them no herm, but soap will 
discolour them and in time cause them to poel. They 
should “iéver be Wort constantly; as continued exposure 
to the light and alr often seems to have a similar effect. 

‘bo 88 8000. aa they.are taken off da 
the closed caie, as this is the surest way to preserve their 
héauty. 

Fi yee b ~The one remedy for cookréaches is to go round 

and. plaster up,all. crevices in floor and akirting with 
aster of Faxs, w mo!more ‘half eupful ata 
Bs ad sabe le Sey tak pots | we 
a box ea! ler and dus 
of the floor yaad the + 
find » shovelful lying 


run; inthe morning you 
dead, 
Osm wo one To Kwow.—The name so gaara 
ds pronounced © 1/4)-{s-t0/-¢e-leez,' with the principal 
accent on the syllable, and a secondary accent on 
the firet stands next in power to 
Satan | the 


pane e and is-regarded as the 

devil .of intellect, or k: no wledige—a satanic being of 
supariative brain, but utterly develd of heart. 

The ty Mn Prag vom Telauds 

en were pledged 

d, aa a portion, of the dowry 


to Jaraes IIL, of 

viodged siege Somes fi a The money not not 
2. \¢ 

b the islanda were declared. to be for- 


being forthcornl: 
felted, and with vat! their Mnhabitaats were formally 


It te | 


ons two gallons of water add two ounces 
braised and two pounds of sugar. Boil half an 
hour, #8) and pour into a jar or tub with sliced lemon 
and half ounce cream of tartar. When nearly cold add 
ta eae of'peast. Let it work for two days, then strain, 


a Domnstic.—The falae shame whith fears to 

be in honest manual me page ; which 

shrinks from to’ >the a 

and economy; which tushes more J 

for’ @ saute attire than for a mean action ; 
which dreads the méer of the world: more than: 

npbraiding of consclence—this is what proves met ruin 

mn? one who suffers it to influence his thoughts and 


* Reoare.—The Macduff who tn Shakespearels tragedy 


is credited with ep Bogs ne in battle does not 


figare in history, aud. the true nartative'of byents 
at that period differs altogether from Shakespeare's 
exciting story ; beth, instead- of betng, a bloody, 


horror-am ee enn wos a wise and powerful king,’ 


who did more to pore Be - ec as a nation 
eceBROrS 
rose; but the Duffs come eatlp 


‘down ae the time ae a. - 
upon the scene, ond enc historian, 
had the honour of the Fvoreign on the throne 

and of leading the army battle. 
L. §--One pound gelatine (or one and one half potmds 
= Ah a Semee Supold after 


glue) is soaked in water till 
panty is meited fIn‘a Bs ators with st 

heat being maintained, "tor a few 
drive off all excess 


ve one haif inch deop and allowed toset. The writing 
pope bs day shal be ink on ange A pry Bw 
wr own pon the gelatine 
a Seaton nutes, then-temeve. To 
btain copies, lay the pie of writing paper, dry, upon 
rea rab ft with the hand ora s: ft pad, and remove, 
will remove the ink when through, and 

be ready for another, 


ie se 1 i some pleces cf manilla paper and put 

them in 4% Katha wt th water enough to cover them. 

aig Toor nt they ait bata pintrot thee 
0 ev a afta pintco 

vias, and i unl the mass 4 the smoothness of 

tter, C) ae ea ied aiietuen ald half a 

coup of Pv dinrh pest ail well  mixéd and stir in’ as 
wickly as posable & sapfal ¥ fing sifved plaster of 
rig and heat Get this into the cracks aa soon 
as possible, The ya should be pede dry, ad the 
cracks shold have bean scraped out perfevtly otean, 
This ptepars tion haa been known to work admirably ‘tf 
the hoards wero entirely free from -moisture., It takes 
pein wel and as plaster of Paria swells When drpiig, 
likely to stay. 

Rosz.—For a littlemore than.a pint ¢f the ss00d, use 
half a pint of perfectly sweet ana pt i, the yolk cf a raw 
egg, aud @ > Ny salt, pepper, and’ vinegar, or lemon- 
juice. Ifthe ay is wart, set the bowl th which the 
sance is te be mixed tna basia df crapked ico, to make 
the tn, fents blend perfdctly: in the bowl puf the 
pF here eaten even teaspoonful cf eatt, quarter of 

Pee? a dust of cayenne, and a 

icomnooutl wed rie the yee Lot, th to a ee cream ; 3 
then begin. ofl, 4 oe, 
until a wher, da 9 is vate ; to the nee Sur in® fe Sine: 
gar cautiously, x twe or three ‘drops usitil 16 sauce fe 
créamy ; then stir {mn more ofl gradually anti} it is thiek 
again ; proceed in this way ontil the ofl is all vsed, 
taking care that the sauce is cot made’too thi. : When 
dane, add two.or three tablespoonsful of grated 
cucumber, aud then use it, 

Vicrorn.—There are a all twenty-six crowned heads 
or titular authorities in Gerxnany, but ‘only four have 
the name of eR “wae ore Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony 


and Wur are dukes, princes,’ and 
electors; but ern inde pondently. in their little 
States ; the individual: States are represcoted in tho 


Bundesrath, the members of which are appointed by 
the Governments for each session in proportion to poapu- 
lation; Prussia bag séventeen members, Bavaria six, 
Saxony and Wurtemberg four each, the bulk cf the 
others only one & piece ; then there is the Reichatay 
repretenting the whole German nation; dlected Mike our 
own members of Parliament by allot... but under 
untversal suffrage, and for five Tw Fe the Emperor ean 
declare war for defence ¢f the whole ‘Empire, but ~~ 
havo the consent ¢f the Parltarnent be 


Parllament. 
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annexed the Crown of Scotland. The two groups of 
Biante now 





: “form: one county with « representative ina > 


gtyoWe- cannot undertake to return rojected manu- 
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LOOKING FROM THE LONELY 


Tue island of St. Paul is merely a great rock in 
the Southern Ocean. It is the top of a volcanic 
mountain. There are no means of sustaining 
life to be found on it. The nearest inhabited 
land is Australia or Africa. To that ugly and 
desolate refuge came a boat containing nine 
persons—two of them women. They had food— 
on short allowance, for perhaps a week. In less 
than three days they were half insane from 
anxiety. Water, water, water everywhere, but 
no help. On the fifth day, at dawn, a brig hove 
to off the island. They saw her. Shouting, 
praying, weeping, they stumbled to the beach, 
and were rescued. It was one chance in a 
hundred. I'll tell you why some other time. 

But, alas! 
land? Look at the physical wrecks in homes, 
in hospitals, and answer me. One perishes of 
priv ation from shipwreck. A thousand perish of 
privation in the midst of plenty. It isn’t food 
they long for, but power to use it—worst and 
deadliest of all wants. 

‘‘My food seemed to give me no strength,” 
says one of this army of unfortunates, “and as 
the hopeless, starving days passed slowly by I 
grew weaker and weaker. By-and-by my legs 
trembled and bent under me, and I could no 
longer get about. 

“ The ailmert which reduced me to this fearful 
condition began in the spring of 1892. At first 
I hardly recognized it for what we commonly call 
a disease. felt tired, heavy, and languid, as one 
often’ does on the approach of warm weather. I 
fancied it would pass away, but it did not. I 
lost my appetite, and only ate from habit and to 
keep me going. I had no pleasure in it, and no 
warmth or glow followed it, as happens always 
when one is well. No matter how light and 
simple the repast was, or how careful I had been 
to select things that would not be apt to hurt me, 
the result was the same. No sooner had 1 
swallowed it than my stomach was distressed, 
and my chest and sides full of pain. 
allow me so to put it, my food appeared to strike 
back af me, as though I had no right to use it. 

“‘ There was a nasty bitter flavour in my mouth, 


isn’t it as bad or even worse on. 


If you will | 











| which wrought it. 
| who still stand, like the shipwrecked people on 





ROCK. 


more or less headache, and a kind of nervousness, 
which was new in my experience, as it was 
depressing and cheerless. 

“Home remedies failing to help me, I con- 
sulted a doctor, but his prescriptions benefited 
me no more than our domestic medicines had 
done. My flesh and strength grew less, and I 
felt like one who has missed his way and looks in 
vain for a guide to point the road home. 

“Finally I commenced attending the Leaming- 
ton Hospital, and continued to do so for twelve 
months, but the treatment. they gave me had no 
better effect than all the rest. You can hardly 
understand how weary I got of taking drugs. I 
turned almost with loathing from every new dose 
—not because of the taste, but because they 
deceived my hopes; they were of no use to 
me. 

“In this state I was, when in March, 1894, a 
friend urged me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
On account of the very reasons I have mentioned, 
I hated to experiment with any more. medicines, 
But I overcame this aversion (most fortunately 
for me) and got a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
from Mr. Judd, the chemist, in Leamington, and 
after taking it I felt a marked and great improve- 
ment. I had no pain after eating, and my food 
felt right, digested, and gave me strength, And 
as I grew stronger my nerves ceased to trouble 
me. I can only say that by the continued use of 
the Syrup I got better daily and was soon as 
vigorous and well asever. I have had no relapse, 
and have every reason to think my cure a per- 
manent one. You are welcome to publish my 
letter. (Signed) (Miss) Lucy Eden, Tachbrook, 
near Leamington, September 26th, 1895.” 

We hope Miss Eden’s recovery, may, indeed, 
prove permanent, and if it pth she will find no 
words too strong when she speaks of the remedy 
But oh, the vast multitude 


the island, looking for rescue !—victims of that 
most-obdurate, common and baneful of, diseases, 
chronic dyspepsia. It is for their sake Miss Eden 


| kindly writes her statement, and for their sakes . 
| we print it. 


May it reach many of them. 
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